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Originally this volume started out os fi pn tine pnmtddet in 
answer to numerous requests for*. photograph* f had made of (he. 
66th . Bui as I ran through my files, the mm r photo* l looked at 
the more I thought should he included. /.’? eniuatly,. hy do er ,i : ; 
(done, it turned into a hook. 

No claim is made that this hook reprc i tus < he i ompligi story 
of the 66th. Hundreds of heroic deeds U\ Pauthct men nili mo er 
he recorded. Space het^e permits only a f- <■ win; h iter typical'. 

My thanks to some swell superior of (".vltntels Kotmit 

and Keating and the General himself, ho rime to > olh-ct these 
pictures , 

30 June 46 
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Chapter 

For Meritorious Service 



As World War II divisions go, the life span of 
the 66th was pretty short . . . two years, six 
months, and 24 days. That's hardly half the 
total time the United States was engaged in hos- 
tilities against the Axis. 

So when on November 8, 1945, general order 
No. 107 issued by the New York Port of Em- 
barkation ended the active career of the Panther 
Division, it evoked no great flurry in military 
circles. The action was all but lost in the 
millennium of World War II combat units that 
had served their purpose and were ready for the 
shelf. The 66th*s ceremonial beginning was far 
more auspicious than its almost ignoble demise. 

But if bands weren’t on hand to play a swan- 
song and the proceedings were little more than 
the shuffling of a few sheets of paper from desk 
to desk, there were a lot of chests that swelled 
out a bit with pride just at the thought of having 
been associated with the outfit. Forty thousand 
Americans, all once members of the 66th, know 
that even if the Division is now on the War 
Department’s inactive list, it will live forever in 
their most pleasant moments of day-dreaming. 

To millions of others, the memory of the 
66th will be either pleasant or distasteful, depend- 
ing on which side of the fence they stood in the 
great battle. The 186,000 Frenchmen and their 
families the 66th liberated from Nazi captivity 
showered glory on our heads. They held special 
masses for us. There’s a stained glass window 
dedicated to the 66th in a small church in Chat- 
eaubriant, France. They will continue to toast 
the memory of our gallant fighters with ‘Wive 
La Soixante Six” as long as wine flows on the 
Brittanny peninsula and in the Loire River 
valley. 

In contrast, the 50,000 German soldiers we 
trampled down in victory and undoubtedly their 
families, too, will hold the 66th as a reminder 



that if ever they set out to conquer the world 
again, other generations of Yanks will rise to 
carry on the fighting spirit of the Panthermen. 
We governed a million Germans along the Rhine 
who will probably never remember us in their 
prayers either. Someday, even they may realize 
we were far fairer and just than were the Nazi 
occupying forces who only plundered and mur- 
dered. They probably realize that now but won’t 
admit it. 

A survey of the 100,000 soldiers the Division 
processed at the Marseille POE would probably 
produce mixed opinions. All of them would 
categorically damn the wind and dust at Arles 
and St. Victoret but most of them would admit 
that under the circumstances, the 66th did about 
as good a job as possible in making them com- 
fortable. Those bound for the CBI would 
probably have been more voluble than those 
enroute to the States. 

Countless thousands of others, be it governors, 
business men or home folks in the states; Eng- 
lishmen or Free French patriots; cafe owners in 
Paris or Poles enslaved by the Nazis; watch- 
makers in Switzerland or university professors in 
London or Biarritz; commanding officers of 
higher headquarters or Nazi generals who felt 
the weight of our attack; all who came in con- 
tact with men of the 66th were universal in 
their acclaim of the Division’s high state of 
morale and the appearance and smart soldierly 
bearing of the individuals who wore the Black 
Panther patch. 

That so many millions were vitally affected 
by the 66th . . . and all with the same peremptory 
and meritorious military manner, shows that in 
the fast-moving World War II, length of serv- 
ice had little relation to deed and accomplish- 
ment. No group of men served more gallantly 
nor more extensively in the service of their coun- 
try than did the 40,000 Panthermen, men of 
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the 66th. While their deeds, on the surface 
appeared less spectacular and by their arduous 
nature easily escaped p<ublic fancy, yet their con- 
tribution to defeat of the Axis was equally as 
great as that of any combat team. Their sac- 
rifices were just as painful and their dead just 
as dead. In the 66th there were few grand- 
standers . . . only warriors. 

By the time of this writing, most Panther- 
men hold the coveted rank of “mister” and can 
look back fairly objectively on their* war expe- 
riences. Individual will» of course, have different 
memories. In this short account no attempt has 
been made to record that myriad of memories 
but mo~e to supply a chronological background 
for reminiscing in years to come. Twenty years 
fiom now when Panthermen read this volume* 
forgotten will be the unpleasantness of war and 
all that will remain will be the happy souvenirs 
that will cause many an ex-soldier to smile wist- 
fully and sigh : “Ah, those were the days.” 

All we’ll remember will be the splendid com- 
radeships we knew and the wonderful times we 
had together. While memories of other events 
fade with the years, there will always be a touch 
of the army in us no matter how we cussed it 
during our period of service. We’ll re-live and 
re-fight our battles a thousand times over and 
ntaybe even stretch a point or two. But all will 
be with justifiable pride in an outfit that won a 
tough fight against numerically superior odds. . 

Between now and that re-reading 20 years 
hence, a lot of water will go under the bridge. 
Then only in the light of how we exploited our 
conquests of battle and applied them to the huge 
job of building a new world, can we righteously 
judge who was the victor and the vanquished in 
this war. There will be no question as to who 
built the mightiest military machine and who 
completely dominated the field of combat. The 
Allies with undeterrable fortitude rose up from 
long military slumber and defeated nations who 
were preparing for war for a decade. We stand 
as victors now. But ever since V-J day, the 
battle has continued . . . not wnth BAR’s and 
155’s, but with ideas* with food, with starvation 
and disease, with want and plenty. How we 
measure up in that struggle will be determined 



only by the zeal we demonstrate in world leader- 
ship. 

Millions upon millions of people from Shang- 
hai to Vienna are looking now to America for 
help and guidance. Our star shines brilliantly 
on the horizon of hope for people oppressed by 
years of slavery and hunger. In Shanghai, dis- 
ease* hunger and want are commonplace. In 
Vienna one can hear Strauss waltzes but Aus- 
trians still search garbage cans of occupying 
forces to augment their meager diet of dried 
peas and potatoes. Luxuries like sugar, warm 
water, shoes, matches, to name a scant few, re- 
garded as necessities in the states will not be 
seen in many other nations for generations to 
come. 

It’s fairly simple to sit back and rationalize, 
“Well, they asked for it when they started this 
shooting match.” And that’s probably justifiable 
to a certain extent. But if there is ever to be any 
measure of tranquility in the w r or!d, we cannot 
for a moment shut our eyes to what this w r ar has 
wrought. We who have seen some small part 
of human suffering realize it more clearly than 
those who stayed at home. True, they shot at 
us and cursed us when we beat them and often 
we’ve wondered how much the enemy would 
have worried about our stomachs had he won 
the war. We’ve got to set the example. 

Nothing was more convincing to Yanks abroad 
that the American way of life was by far supe- 
rior than comparison of those nations with the 
states. When we sailed from the New York 
POE, we left a country united in effort to beat 
the Axis. In contrast we arrived in a world 
filled with squabbling and instability. Then the 
srates seemed like a dream-come- true place. We 
filled the ear of many a Frenchman or English- 
man with the wonders of America. 

We had forgotten that the states, too, were 
hit by the war. Those who looked to return to 
a bountiful land were singularly disappointed. 
The peace and democracy we fought for were 
there, all right, but they were buried in the 
debris of indecision and strife. Prominent were 
shortages, high prices and strikes. Absent were 
the plentiful juicy steaks, new streamlined auto- 
mobiles and the many postwar inventions we 
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Th* &6th sacrificed * Jot for dociimwnfs like flu*. 



dreamed about aruf which in us had became 
symbolic., of the : states. Our £300 bonus which 
originally good dwfjraife'd' tww with 

little tAnpble to >ho\v tor it. Wc-eould hardly 
buy a white shirt or a good suit of clothes. The 
war had affected the states*, too; It didn't take 
us long to team that >.. : T 

Twenty years from now we can look back at 
what we regard at present as a topsy-turvy world 
and determine either that we vvt>r* the second 
phase of World War J! m ran second best- 
Certainly if w Are ta come our on top., men 

like those of the 66th Division who know what 

. 

orifices have been made to restore World Order 
must step up and become leaders. Ferhap* 
th rough iht -Fan rite? Veterans Association men 



ot tlie 66th can t ver? ^lifficiem iofluence. to guide 
t lends of hfetory- proper dianneis: 

These opening ^paragraphs Were designed pri- 
marily m poin t that alt hough the 66th per- 
foxmed ; ' Combat f , there is still a 

c/ying need h>r that same type of te^dership- 
Ferhipii 4 more ; : effect w method of driving 
home the. point Would have hern to reproduce 
headlines of /about 10 cuo-svcutivv days of any 
newspaper. They would aptly 4»e 'ujy the situ^ 
tion ri’hich* however is; by ho m<vam beyond 
hope. This very shottt chapter only record? in 
pnnt wlist everyone uJ ready khow^r Its only 
place, in a Historical skctch ef rhis kind can be 
tu remind the reader " . result^; .of 

the great conflict wlifeH He 3^ 
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Chapter 



We Started From Scratch 



Florida's hot spring sun wilted the collars of 
our freshly pressed and starched sun tan uniforms 
as we stood at rigid attention on the drill field 
in Camp Blanding. There were 15,000 of us 
lined up along the shores of Lake Kingsley in 
front of Major General H. F. Kramer. We 
were there to witness and take part in the activa- 
tion of a new World War II Infantry Division: 
the 66th. The date was April 15, 1943. 

Abouit the only thing those of us in the rear 
ranks (a division of men takes up a lot of room) 
could see of the ceremonies was somebody hand- 
ing an American flag to our general. Presenta- 
tion of the Stars and Stripes was made by Major 
General Robert C. Richardson, Jr., then com- 
mander of the VII Corp of the Second Army, 
to which our Division was initially assigned. 
For most of us it was our first glance at Gen- 
eral Kramer. 

Those up in the front ranks saw a husky man 
with a thick neck and powerful shoulders. His 
voice wasn't that of a polished orator but what 
he said made a lot of sense. The general cor- 
dially greeted the men and then promised such a 
stiff training program that no man would be 
lost in combat because of lack of knowledge and 
preparation. That appealed to most of us at the 
time because it showed us the old man was 
thinking of our skins. True meaning of his re- 
marks didn't sink in until we started trudging, 
sweating and swearing over countless miles of 
Florida, Alabama and Arkansas. Then we knew 
what the general had in mind when he promised 
a “stiff training program.’' Later events proved 
he knew what he was talking about. 

Full significance of that simple but auspicious 
ceremony was lost to most of us, principally 
because we hadn’t been in the army long enough 
to realize what a powerful combat unit an 
infantry division actually is. Master plans on 
war department strategy boards showed we were 
to be part of a huge fighting machine the nation 
was mobilizing to grapple with the Axis powers 



who in the spring of '43 were having things 
pretty much their own way. We were to be 
the backbone of the U. S. team . . . the Infantry. 
That’s what the general said. He also told us 
that before our training is completed, we would 
have pride in the infantry — infantry that must 
close with the enemy and destroy him one by 
one before any battle could be brought to a suc- 
cessful close. Way back then it sounded like a 
fancy speech aimed more at hundreds of civilians 
watching us than at the troops. That's how 
green we were. 

FROM THE 89TH 

Although most of us were no more than a 
few weeks from some induction station, a hand- 
ful of cadremen were present to provide guidance 
for the growth of the 66th. 

As early as January 6th of that year the gen- 
eral along with his staff were earmarked for the 
66th. A group of officers and non-commissioned 
officers were picked from the 89th Division then 
stationed at Camp Carson, Colorado. Some time 
before April 15, all attended specialist training 
schools to prepare them for their new jobs in 
training of the 66th. Many had years of expe- 
rience as leaders. The general, for instance, 
spent quite some time watching the very Germans 
he was to fight later in the war. He was one of 
few’’ American officers to attend the German war 
college. He served as observer of Nazi troops as 
they rolled into Poland. He knew plenty about 
the German war machine. The commander of 
our artillery, Brigadier General Francis W. 
Rollins, was a veteran of the first World War. 
He could tell a lot of stories about the Aisne- 
Marne offensive and the battles in the St. Mihiel 
and Meuse-Argonne sectors. Most be-ribboned 
of the 66th's general officers was Brigadier Gen- 
eral George J. Forester, assistant CG. He served 
with the First Division in World War I and had 
the DSC, Silver Star and Croix de Guerre on 
his chest. 
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Our :fhe DK'ii'ion’s colors. 



hipest fins the 66th made in Jackspnnlli? was 
With tfe b»jaatv contest wheel alt the Florida 
belles yieil tor the Covered title which finally 
went ro dark -haired Audrey Wolnblf; 

perkvs.Te^ mn^Qr< ha4 the d i vision 
going to XJafyUihd, ^trhe^seCv fhc $6fith Pacific 
ami England, AH of th<«*£ were singularly 
scotched when on Au£m>t ?\ the 66th Division 
made the first o i many moves. We were ordered 
to Camp Rohtnsa.fi in Little Rocks Arkansas. 
This Wfr just n five days before the 39-dtiy fiarile, 
for the Mediterranean island of • Sicily was 
hrtiupht to ij: dose. American troops 

w ere now firmly entrenched on the European con- 
tinent. Earlier, on July 25th, Kir^ .Ticror 
Farunanuel had proclaimed the res»|ifuit?cJn fil: 
Mussolini and it looked like Italy was ready to 
quit the \var> A month later Yank* landed aii 
Italian shores. 

JEijilit months at Robinson .forced the division 

mm a c^mhar 'Was;. ter 

$tv*>Wl fir lower eehefotfe afid fhe'tf i n . 



NOT *lt WORK 

If Florida Was slightly fiat for .military fifain- 
Cti|T« cer tainly the ive.arhef . pfeisanr . 'dor :#$>: 

evenings and week-end passes. Ctfizens of Jack- 
sonville received us like dongfiast sons and in a 
very short, time, 66rh men had liter ally taken 
over the ciry, Silver Springs and St , Augustine* 
■M, -nicntfon a feyv.of the other pl f rc£* all now 
huwl fond memories for 66th men. One of the 
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As Ike 660i pT«pdfed f©r »?tir Command«r m Chi>f, PrspcUnt ftdnklm D. ftoosev^i, co«w 

forrtd r« C«iro $n global -sfr«t* 9 y *ith Ganer^lisstmo Chjlang Kai-$fo*k. Wirtston Cbvwliilf and 
M *d*m CbUng Kst-shfe [Signal Corps ?hdto) 



an.) February, the division jwtidpatcd an field 
pi ablem*? as psrt of the XXI Corps of the Fourth 
A rray. Pantherm en tv i ! i ne v e r fb ? get t hose t wo 
months i&$ the \v<?uest, yuldest atid tfshs? frifeera- 
fcie thpy hsivfr evet <pem in the .states jft was 
daring' oar .#.iav at Robinson. that the c&lorfiil 
Black Panther patch was evolved, Ainorth draw* 
i«£s originally suhmirtyd % tfe patch 
many ^pfcnng the full panther anim.ad.f Those 
were rejected primarily because they resembled 
■the tank -llesfroyer patch.- Even 4s it turned 
-but. nor infrequently was a Panthemian ap- 
proached with the remark: ?0H t t«ok.-iie,st rover 
ootfu, eh?y 

Like Jacksonville, Little Rock claimed the 



Btkh 0iytsiqn ^ ir$ ‘'very mv*i. .* N ew^pape rs 
Referred' to us as li Little Rock's Divfsttm” while 
waters in Jacksonville called us “Jacksonville's 
lAvisimv* A happy compromise was unofficially 
wojkeil out and we ended up as the “ jacksonyille- 
born Divisiofr’* and the “Little Rock-trained DI~ 
\ eaotv/’ 0y'^rt;hc*dy;; Aeeihed pleased with that 
arrangement. And like people cd Jacksonville, 
citizens of Little Rock yirrte wonderful to Tan-’ 
themVeTo Many a FjiUthetman vvttnr hack to 
Little Rock upon reAleploxttient, So it was wttb 
no lifirltf reluctance that ,vc received orders to 

Reefer? . AJafeatq^ April 10, 



move 



Intensive Training had by this ytme brought 



the Division's first mcv« 



urison w*£ 
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Asthe 66th Division be^iin training at 
Standing;- the hatlle fronts of Euxope >.yc?fc 
oir|inoii$].v quiet, Earlier in the year the. Rus- 
sian!?- had defeated the Germans at Stalingrad 
Hirer a long, terrible siege. General .Roiiirne.!,- 
Hit, let's ^Desert Fox/* was 'defeated/- and fev 
M ay ot i.943, all Axis forces ur Africa had 
The Germans were hegiunm^: 70 



capitulated, 

•suffer defeat at\d the tide , of battle had turned. 
Alcab-tyhilt the Allies girded rhemsefm tel 
an assault on Europe lBeli Three vysys lay 
.open for invasion of the continent . . through' 
the JBifk&m, through Southern France, or 
across the plains of northern France, The in- 
vasion thrritigh the firOrled" uiif be- 

cause it would hint given the Germans the 
advantage' rtf' both powers- m rbc same front. 
The Rhone rfyef: Valley was too diHivnir an 
obstacle for -conquest riuongti mdhttn France. 
The -^If^yter the defeat 0? tknnany 
through invasion into Normandy was decided 
upon ov Julv f . 1043 .. 
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fall combat-readiness and 



the Division tip 
everybody frtfm the general on te was eager 
to get overseas. The Wav Department, how- 
had different plans. As the tempo of the 
war in both the European and Pacific theaters 
increased, the division instead of going into com- 
bat was called upon to furnish more arid more 
trained replacements for overseas-bound troops* 
That process literally tore the heart out of the 
Division and we had to start the process of 
Training over again. Holes left in the Division's 
rank?; were filled by. replacements from the Army 
Specialized Training Program, from Infantry 
Replacement Training Centers and the air corps. 
Although the air cotps' and ASTP men found 
the rugged life 6f 0fomr$mm 
their former *q? roundings, they had little trouble 
iti adjusting and conditioning themselves to the 
strenuous training program. 

Camp Rucker, home of the 66th for the fol- 
lowing seven months, was jpst about far away 
from any place a soldier wpuld c»U ‘‘civilized” 
as was possible to be. There; were Ozark, Do- 
than, T foy r Enterprise and several other com- 
munities that afforded some slight diversion. But 
most neighboring towns were so overrun with 
military" per«oRnel that there was lijttle change 
from camp life -except ^ for higher prices- Living 
conditions for married men were totally inadcs 
'0ii4 and many who. wanted their wives with 
them while at Rucker were disappointed when 
they started looking for a house. As for recrea- 
tion one of the better dexds were, the convoy 
trips tu Panama City on the Gulf where many 
pleasant Sundays \yere spent acquiring tarn and 
wimming m the sahy varf’. 

we WEat- amins hot - 

Work/ to brin*.: rlur division back to the peak 
it retained at tm c,l^sc of the Arkansas maneu- 
vers, began. The 1903 Big Bertha in front of 
Division lieadrpiatters; boomed our six times a 
week at 6:20 to signal another day of hard 
work :for/.Paoiherm<m. Squad tactics, houses 
tq/bous^ combat/ s&ssult of for" 
tided positions , -'and in^'ijihig of the indlviduaJ: 
soldier Vie re stressed. At the same lime f>ex- 
softa! physlail stamina was built through stra*- 



tafV: AAaosas maneuver* *% tovgk *r ariuarf 

combat; many Pantbermen vill fill yo*i\ Training >n *ke 
cold, mud proved an ejcelfent bacfcgfattrtd ?Of lato- 
or. Below Major tenoral rraftlr W. M’ibtint, CG of the 
2 1st corps 4o *j>fcH httib Va* *s£<gnod» ca»(. 

gr&tuUfes S#riar*l Kramer figMin$ outfit" 

after cfbiervVna 4fc* me* iVfh* field. 
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um& ' ;c^j'slhmics : arid e>:hsiisti^^ road marches 
with full field equipment* Through thv *um- 
met of '44, tie ^^fsion w% am* again welded 
mu> an aggressive comfah t&hn// Training, boW* 
eve/* had its ups and tlowns. Like the timc fhe 
263rd Ant^Taht Company Was taking a :?7iUm 
gun over hzkc Thuloeco on a brush raft. In 
the middle ofthe lake the r&ft broke and down 
ui the bottom went cannon and «*IL. Nor. a hit 
abashed by the turn of pvenfss Cap*/ EUiot D. 
Moore, biuheiy told observers, there was no 
cause for concern and then proceeded to #Wch 
the cannon across the lake bottom to the oppo- 
site shore/ Keen competition between units 
brought Pitfitbermeo to » peak condition* An 
outstanding job y?m done by a eTfw" of the 362nd 
Infanny Cannoa Company, In. the record time 
of 6 minuted ddd 10 sea>nds they moved a lienvit- 
iter 600 yards, .sent an observer to the O/P; for a 
fire mission ami devnohVhed the tsu izcr with five 
shells. Th^r speed came only .liter im<uWive 
trying '.that- paid off big dividends In France/ 
At the ‘ same 'time* I . $nd J? ( Information and 
Education) put on a program to show us Why 
we were fighting. There nefcd of 

it* however, Wk had a pretty good ideav ' p 



White at Little fiacic the Division bend mad* * 
big hit playiqg *t USD dances and parties cm the 
poit^ fred Waring and Jack Dolph wrote a song 
about the Military Police end dedicated it to, th« 
fUWh Division. The stirring infantry pi® 08 <*f World 
War U, "What Dc We Do In The Infantry,' ,r vras 
made the official sang of f fie 2Mtb lnfent*y, 









(.saving (he hospitality at Little Rock for Rucker was almost like leaving *h« sWorts of home for 
♦ho army The »»■, taken from above- (he dr?» li*M. shows Division hti&fue'te* and the Service 
Ctab’ Generals Kramer ■ end Roils** ore shown below $ full -moving dress. *-b=>.« Is Camp Ruder. 
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With all the intensified training going on, 
rumors began to fly about that we were “hot.” 
What seemed as much as anything else to clinch 
the story was the swimming program for all who 
couldn’t swim. A fellow by the name of A. J. 
Delaney came from the 14th Armored Division 
as a swimming expert. Men of the 266th Engi- 
neers built a big wooden tank at one end of the 
parade ground and there under a new system 
Delaney developed for the army, many a Pan- 
therman learned, at least, to stay afloat. Later 
in the English Channel when the Leopoldville 
went down, that instruction proved pretty val- 
uable. Inspection teams began to drop around 
regularly to sec how we were coming along. 
We were pretty sure this was “it” and even the 
general at times hinted that it wouldn’t be 
too long before we saw action. All Panthermen 
cheered when he talked like that. 

Meantime, as every place else, Panthermen 
t(x>k over socially. Popular with young people 



We soon found out that w® had come to Rucker for 
only one reason . . . work. We pereded once in front 
of people in Dothan, 19 miles away, to give them a 
chance to look u$ over and then went straight back to 
the grim business of training for war. "Big Bertha" in 
front of Division headquarters gave little time for nap- 
ping. 



Go gle 
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around camp was the famous 66th Division Or- 
chestra which later nr*uk such & hit in the ETO. 
The orchestra along with four ether/dmt hands 
of the Divkian. packed several thousand people 
into the. Rucker held house one Warm August 
evening -m : the iieVer-to-he-forgofttfen /‘Royal 
Battle »of Music/ 1 The Division also enter- 
tained as hosts to Jerry Wald and his band. 

Division^ smash; show ‘You’ re in the febth* 1 
t Kins pop ular wi rb, the rue« 1 1 pi ay ed in Jack- 
^n^l^yvhere four and a half million 

dollars in war 'bond** A joi- of. :<redi.t for itsr 
success" goes to the director, Lt. Francis X„ Coak- 
ley, who later lost in die English Chan- 

nel, Pantbermen earlier u\ the slimmer got three- 
days off to celebrate, the Divisinyi's firsr anniver- 
sary, an occasion wftffi the gy-Bettil-- reminded V* 
we didn't have too lorrg to. wait for a teastfc of 



Long march*** with full jt&IB stamma 

arid endur&Aca. A Sod-sfcnd ftr4N those 

breaks. : . ' V\ ; ./v 



Wherever we wen r< We were: well received. 
Typical of popular civilian reaction was m open 
letter to the general m the newspaper of Alex*, 
ander, a nearby community. Said the Writer to 
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the general : <f The group of soldiers under your 
command . > . were an example of well-trained 
and tvell-behaved' men of our fighting forces* 
Any time you or a try member of 5-olir command 
is in this vicinity we will deem it ap honor to 
have you visit our town/* Although the gen- 
eral had a number of simitar letter^ m hi? fitesv 
he always puffed a bit up when he got another 
-me. 

Every in a while some notable dropped 
in to pay m £ visit. Among others was Chauncy 
•Spfcffcn-. find Ward M T Gan- 

whose faemries turned out jeeps; 
Uur baseball mrm walloped git comers insludi ng 
(u* our very great the post r-tarvor-r 

cortTfdemeht team. Football was about mr only 
downfall. In .Little Rock the team under a 
special service officer lost its one Wg game and in 
Jkotker didn’t get ^fty mpre than into praiHke 
titan we starred packing up to move overset, 

Late in the summer of ? 44, we ikxed our well- 
trained muscles? ri&d u$ the rumors that were 
living ’abound conclusion we should 

be moving' o\if preit:v : sobni 



The QiWsipn trained 4 led. for amphibious operations 
. . . something! we never Had to us# end didn't com- 
plain about it, either. The soldier in the lower picture 
it getting set to blow some barbed wire with a 
benga?«pre torpedo. 




COMMAND CHANGES 

There were several changes in command. Colo- 
nel James R. Hamilton, former G-4 of the 
Iceland Base Command, Was named command- 
ing officer of the 264th Infant ry; Hamilton 
also had service in the Philippines and the Pan- 
ama Zone. Colond F. L. Knudsen replaced 
Lf; Co]. John L AfcElroy ;is commander of the 
26$ r t ) In f ant r\\ Colonel M cEtrdy was -a f 
vorirc with 'both officers ami men. The 262nd 
Snia-ntiy Regiment lost Colonel George j.- Ne\y r - 
garden at the last moment- Colonel 
yvfcs oiiK of the best liked officers in the 
The .Division also lost; Frank A Hem her ter 
known as “‘Mother Alltn> v Red Crux* Director. 
Replacing him was James Ji;; New- 

comers into the division bv thiV time were build- 
ing the unit up to full strength. Included were 
such men as Lt. Ernest Childers (263rd In- 
fant ry) Who Won the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for heroism with tire 45th Division in 



Audrfcy Wobble of Jacksorrvil|* who Wat 

Quean od‘»d tK© Dfviiion * rhif At Iteetef, 
*W«- Ih* ganeral ©van found f»w« to putter atouM 
in a yiefory garden. 



Late in September Lt; Gen. Ben Lear, CG of 
Army Ground Forces, visited us and about a 
Week later we found ourselves out in the field 
again. This time it >ra$n ? c very far, just out 
on the Rucker reservation in what came to be 
known as * ‘dogger junction/” We moved out 
ipck> stock and barrel and except for a few 
brushes with some Alabama rattlers, the month's 
maneuvering w ent off Without incident. By that 
time we felt \ve cmdd take on our Weight in 
snarling Wildcats and come out on top. Some- 
where or. the Rucker reservation we lost our "'bar-* 
tacks'. ;i:OThpiex > ’ and got [vrettv ,.u*ed to living in 
>» pup tern again and washing out of a steel hel- 
met,. I t eWt »n outfit was ready m go* mto ac- 
tion, we felt * we were if; According tv ne.ivs 
iVulletiris both General MaeArthur and 1 General 
Eisenliower Who were hist begtnntrtg to develop 
their offensives needed men, especially infantry, 
We‘ we going, but se- 

cretly most; nf the men preferred the ETO, 

Such anxiety as wt experienced over ■% foreign 
alignment was short-lived. The general’s prom- 
ise that vve were overseas-bound was fulfilled a 
couple of weeks later. 




ha4 P lot of ironing in *wirr>rr«i#i <g shooting. A. J. Pfrl»w$y s it«**4ii<:ted .e«f «.**« ,<W)n»r*>»tg program 

in d pool improwvsd i>y th« 2hb\b Engineer*. Tta Kiicinr mao* #**'« t*uif place. 
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Chapter 



Ozark to Picadilly 



Last weeks in Camp Rucker were suspense- 
filled and action-packed. Getting a division over- 
seas was a bigger job than most of us had ever 
imagined. The hurly-burly of preparation only 
keyed our spirits and made our blood tingle with 
anticipation of exactly what we weren’t quite 
sure. But one thing we knew . . . adventure 
lay ahead. 

Probably the biggest and most tedious task 
was equipment. Acres of boxes and miles of 
waterproof paper were required to envelop the 
Division’s equipment for safe transport. Care- 
ful sealing of boxes temporarily bashed hopes of 
those who disliked the idea of going to the CBI. 
They were sure all the careful packing was for 
protection against just one thing . . . jungle 
mold. It wasn’t until the first units moved out 
for the New York port that we had a fairly 
good idea it was to be the European theatre. 

While organizational equipment was being 
packed away, everybody was rushing home for a 
last visit. Hundreds left every day for brief 
furloughs. 

While the army was very meticulous in pre- 
scribing what each unit should take along, there 
was a dirth of information on what the soldier 
personally needed. In place of information, 
there were, as usual, plenty of rumors which, 
as it turned out, were almost universally with- 
out foundation. For example somebody had a 
f i iend overseas who wrote that razor blades “are 
impossible to get over here.” In a couple of 
days the Rucker PX ran short of razor blades 
and started rationing them because they were in 
such demand. It was the same with other items. 
Men loaded themselves down with such things 
as soap, cigarettes, hankies, toothbrushes and 
shoe polish, all of which, come to find out, were 
plentiful in ETO PX’s. 

Some of the “big time operators” even went 



so far as to buy quantities of cheap lipstick and 
cosmetics to use as barter in France. When it 
became pretty certain that ETO was our destina- 
tion, heavy underwear, extra wool socks and even 
non-GI earmuffs were favorites of last-minute 
shoppers. Just before we cleared Rucker, we 
threw away our leggings and received our initial 
issue of combat boots. We were singularly 
proud of them and spent many an evening apply- 
ing dubbing or perhaps some other concoction 
(and there were plenty of savants who knew 
“just the thing to make them waterproof”). 

There were a lot of inspections and show- 
downs among the troops. Daily we were re- 
minded that we were to keep our planned move- 
ment a secret but despite the precautions taken 
for secrecy, everybody in the area knew the 
66th Division was going to move. Big leak of 
information was among wives of railroad em- 
ployes who planned the troop trains. Their oper- 
ations were an open book. We were warned not 
to write home about any impending movements, 
and mails and telegrams were spot-checked for 
talkative Panthermen. Major Charles Parr of 
the G-2 section racked his brains night and day 
trying to find codes in telegrams that would 
give away our destination but didn’t succeed in 
breaking down a single message. Our favorite 
Black Panther patches came off and everybody 
was made to remove from his person any article 
that would identify him with the 66th Division. 
Up to then we were proud of displaying our col- 
oi s. Now we had to lose out identity to keep 
our movements to the battle fronts a secret. 

THIS IS IT 

Colder weather (as cold as it ever gets in 
Alabama) w r as setting in when initial elements 
of the infantry moved out. As the regiments 
moved out one by one, Camp Rucker began to 
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within half hour's of' ^ York ami tuckv 

ones nifth;?gjeJ to get. iSAnur &*$&&& for 
it was thoV fir>t glfcipn* nrf the, 'Wj£ aftt .. Tlictre 
wasn't much to ;d6 f.Veep.t wo.it Titf a bo;U- 
Last minute property checks and phvsicrd 
1 1 itll •' w^re teijuJredf. The 

only Training was on a dummy slop model where 
they .taught us \mv to abandon ship properly. 
That w3»s something : *ve ■ ^t^u^t :: .^e*T ; ;/h^r 
■\v#mv r&;$f*z mmpfficxict. . 

Our stay- at. Shanks' und. KamiLon y,a> shorts 
We didn't have lone to. waif 'for sh-ip^ Genera] 
Eisenhower y *tfd 



re^inhfc a ghpst./;Camp and ^miundittg cocn- 
ru unities that once teemed with servicemen knew 
the gold rush was over. 

There was .'usually ’.a band an hand at the 
Rucker station wheri the troops boarded the 
sleepers for the Uvccday ride to Camp Shanks 
jtrui Hamilton. Few .felt anv regrets at leaving 
Rucker. 

In sharp contrast to the Hollywrwd version of 
f roop* heading for PQE>. Panther trains were 
ILHa. There was a lot of laughing and singing 
and many a garni- game of chance devvluped. 
Shanks and Hamilroo, compared even with 
Ruckery footed pTVjty grim. Both camps \y*t* 





the Germans vveregathering ateatn to throw all 
they had into the Battle the' Bulg^ IJoMfji- 
boys were in big demand in Europe and we 
were nine of 11 divisions still in the states that 
were, being rushed across ahead of schedufe to 
holster the commg offensive that ..wa& ro ^TU^h ihb 



were to : Ifo'ihore H them iri Europe before 
cue vvar was over. The food was pretty wel- 
come because the walk from the ferry to rhe dock 
was just about ail we could take .in one breath; 
what with duffle hags, field packs, weapons v steel 
helmets, gas ma les, riiie belts and the hundred 
and one sterns each soldier was sure he needed 
m; Europe With all that regalia. walking up rite 
long gangplank and then to n hunk in the hold 
was m Miriple task ; >. . £$?$#$$$ =try.mg to fitii 
bur and going 

\ip Or doW' 



Loading on to ocean-going vessels was" such a 
novelty for most of m that we hardly had time 
to give the much-ralkedabout “gangplank fever* * 
aipre than a passing thought; While standing 
around on rhe pie t waMpg to load, %e got our 
first'. and donuts from Wdunteer 

workers who brought it up on huge ca m\ W e 



n- d^e deepest we, had ever 

scon. By the: time, we .’bad settled down for the 
udo and prowled around the boat to get ac- 
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15 APRIL 1944 



Since rhe Division st;j rted training at Jack- 
sonville, Yanks under Iciserihower had taken 
Sicily, Sar.Jinia anj Come A m the Mediter- 
ranean Sea aiul had kupched the drive up the 
Italian hoot. By April r sth- Casino was* 
under pmve tin 1 arrack. Meanwhile the air 
corps had begun the systematic destruction of 
German indict rial The Russians 

on the vzsietu front earned the jSower of 
their late autumn drive into the winter. 
Their troop* reached pre-war Poland and rite 
hordm of Chechoslovakia. The Red Army 

: 

had seized the Crimea and were preparing 
for tire assault tuv ^ Sevastopol; During this 
peri Oil, vast stares of goods; Were piled in Eng- 
land for the coming mvaaion. 
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the sun came out. There ytcrt 11 »50O military 
personnel aboard the ship md as the feather 
contthtted mild, spirits were high. The fifth day 
nut wt sighted a huge convoy .with' two: large 
aircraft carrterN, the only ships we saw. We 
had no idea of what route wc were taking until 
air corps navigators aboard platted ow position 
with their sextants, This, of course* was strict^ 
against regulations and “shooting the sun? was 
ordered stopped. 

We were blacked out solid all the way md 
only guards were permitted on deck; at night/ 
f irst indications that we were reaching con- 
tinental warm came one morning when wc awoke 
to find two destrdyc*r-esoorts alongside and 
swarms' ;0f seagull* around the masts of our 
ibip; Pi aties begaii to occasion all y come near 



High winds tossed the Gatf/ge Washington about. 
Often f h«t ctach were filled w!^ ;pray as W^lry 
squalls shipped the weters oyer the* bow. 



quaintpd, the tugs ivere nosing \t$ out of the 
harbor % pgsf the lady with the fight in her hand 
and Out to sea, bound for Europe, 



ON T8£ H(OH 

Tht entire division tvas spread out in a num- 
ber of bbat$. Most <d the infantry units sailed 
horn NeW Turk haibor on November 15th 
aboard the USA ! George Washington md the 
Navy Transport George O; Squier, Others 
catcre later aboard H MV Brittame while many 
«d hs on the Division headquarrefs; ;p.aek<i climbed 
aboard the lie de France, fonnor Fremdf luxury 
limr coii verted into a itfst, troop transport. Most 
large troop carriers sailed without esooft v depertcU 
1 on rite ship^ speed to avoid 
l/*boHt-S v _ ’ 4 ; yi, ' ' ' 

On the lie de France, we rook the soutHr.PB 
route, considered the safest which brought ;ys 
almost down as far h Florida before we swung 
across the Atlantic, First day out ;wa* pretry 
tough and inanv n triugh l s anfhvrm;m had to' 
meekly stay in br.f until he got his sea legs. By 
norm the second .#.?<$> the vf irids ' doWo -arid 



We were greeted upon tending in Jhe n*m® of King 
Gworge ' V.,- , l . . , , : * ‘ y ; •'■;• .•;<■ _-:f. 

Qppoiif* P»g»-~-7hU h the qu*<nt v’lteqe of Oorcheteer 
where A te*g« port af tea Qiriiion wet quartered. 'This 
vtew tei^n $ few block* dft wft from the Dorchester 
SerrActi vh»r* h**dqcr*rtert wet established. Visible $re 
mere/qf ^ cbiirchet whet® Perrtberrften worshiped. 
















Who will aver forge* ffi* nights ipent around Piccadilly Circus in London 



Channel, our destroyer escorts dropped 4^pril 
«:Via rtres. Sailors on the Jle.de France sa id they 
spotted a German sub hut then/ they were such 
avvful liars, one couldn't put tao muds snick in 
xhat rhey said. 

lite .last night’ out we had three aims when 
crewmen dashed to baffle sMftons aM 
turntji;: the shipV four screws were stopped to 

listen' for ^djis,. It Wa# pear. 3 qVlock the morn^- 
insr of December 8th when 'wt dropped anchor in 
.Gdwfriek, port for tfie famed Scottish city of 
'Gksfcow.. : ' 

SOUD SOil AoAfN 

Ne.\t morning we awoke to Imd ourselves in 
the middle of a teeming harbor. There were as 
many 0 \ $. mfirrafi cartier^ Of ^n siife?, and de- 



niiin. The fie tie Prance kept h .steady north ward 
Vtame* ,“;’w " ■ < . 

Ir wasn't long before yve wheedled out of a 
crew member that tfts£ for ( i’ou - 
ioek v Scotland. That really set us wonderin'# 
and immediately rhe tumor made the rounds 
that we Were scheduled for an invasion of Ger- 
many from; the north. 

S Aii \ hi u n w as farther from fact, 1 1 u r ew 
odder as, we continued up St. George's Channel 
yvirh England on the ritdjt jp, the dim distance 
and n ^park'll rye 1 reiam! onTheleft. Whetltef 
or not tr . wife our imaginations, Ireland looked 
as 'green a> a shamrock, just like the Irish ballads 
said /it would, ft was night as yve hjr the Irish 
. -sea, jimj. ini ;• We . Were , about to enter Sr. Patrick's 
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heat /fo tnkt the 

chill i>tf the un^e< 

It was still ni.tf.ht when the train left Scotland 
And entered. England •' through Carlisle. There 
was a stop for ebftee And donuts arid lung enough 
to gel oUr ftrst look at war damsgrv Na&? 
bombers had laid large portions of the. Area 
around the railway .station fiat* That set us 
Wohdetid^ how, thfc British people could w$lk by 
the destruction without as much as a passing 
ghinU*; A feyr-wornhs • biter . Wc ; .were the same 
way . Destruction very rapidly grew comaum- 
plavc, A typically English rain which started 
rh.iT .night continued the following morning and 
obscuiOd. visibility as necks Craned to watch the 
landscape slip by. Most impressive sight .yeas; 
the 1 00 per cent use of land. Nod: ohe sijuaie 
tout of soil, it seemed* didn’t either support A 
' bill I ding or some crop. Americans wtren : x qvk? 
used to that* - 

H owever , with ail eagerness to see the sights; 
•an ear was constantly cocked to the sky. News- 
papers \V^re full of stories about buz# hhfofe ?hd 
we didn't know hut what they could reach us* 
L; as the road Was in the imertor. There were 
dm Na^i bombers that had the habit of zuofoing 
up when least expected, 

By the t ime rhe train arrived at Dorchester a 
good >harc of the troops were already there, 
biilejhecj in small ciJ^mUTiities in arol ryroond the 
city. The foliou ing rvciO weeks in England wepe 
busy ones for men yof tte 6$flr. All they eqUffo 



guv j gli'npv? ot &ocVie.^f»a^ 



:ssortme.nr kf 
Lssiti^itfop -by 
tbe sttt&ni 

• ■ i . 

■f tlie LTC>, 



)p f pe. -ruotmr ; wfod- / 
other .h^ttie defied 

'V 

</t htth? 'Ciofio*x'k 

.plea^rti.- at, iost close- Uy i^lriop^c « 



VV hiby 'yfrtt gome o.n..fo> 

a ot th*:' Untidy gt.Vrbtjmmt 

AW ir d ttr.; 4 §fe|itijy.- 'n Mr Apfv u- m the nanyf 

the king. ik remitutefj us that Lugirirut their 
didn’t ktok at its y£ry.. best becaU^../of -N.a2i 
bornhings antf YTom hs hut he ;prrimisrd us that 
Yv£ would be we 1 1 receiv t*d and welcomed by* the 
Rrhb-b people. We were. 

Lighters curpe alongside and in a cold Winter 
Twilight, we headed' tor shore k»^d raifoiad sta- 
. kbits, wheye :-\vifc ; hoarded i or . GMfego^; ; te 

>t landslide bit the railroad which held us up 
temporarily* the long trek down the length of 
Kiigland to Dm Chester started. It was out fe5t 
ride in foreign ■ railway cats and we immediately 
began to compare them with American types. 
\VV Were to sec. a lot more of these railway pips, 
wijth. separate compartments and a hallway run- 
ning down «me stdekTliere W As no hear, of course/ 
in the cars. The British were using all their 
Cual in Vv at imi o wries. We didn’t really mind 
because we were- warmly dressed and . then, too, 



and fH* ••;• tbime* •• fifty «.r ‘ VitH tSft ft 
Srid^d and To war of loiidoo. 
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ment was checked and made ready for combat 
and finishing touches were applied on training. 

MERRY ENGLAND 

Diametrically opposite to Rucker, men found 
plenty to do during free time. Everything in 
England was new and Panthermen took it all in 
as far as time would permit. Getting used to 
buying things for shillings and pounds instead of 
dollars and cents was a bit awkward at first. 
There were funny little crooked streets running 
through most of the towns where traffic went 
up and down the left side of the street* much 
to the consternation of GI d ivers. Soldiers 
got a big kick out of visiting the tiny pubs that 
line the streets and enjoyed the cockney accents 
apparent everywhere. There was ale and bitters, 
too, which didn’t compare* we thought, with 
American bee”. A few of the more fortunate 
found pubs that had Scotch but they were few 
and far between. Many of the Darkeeps had 
long handlebar mustaches and generally before 
the evening was over, somebody talked him into 
submitting to a tug of his whiskers. 

Some of us had a chance to attend services in 
the Church of England and found the services 
much like the Episcopal services back in the 
states. One thing we noticed in particular and 
secretly enjoyed was the different attitude of 
civilians toward us. Back in the states we were 
looked upon for what we were . . . soldiers* 
but here we were regarded as liberators and he- 
roes. It made us feel pretty good, especially 
in view of the fact that these evilians them- 
selves had gone through a whole lot more of 
war up to that time than we had. 

Biggest and most fantastic spot in all of Eng- 
land was, of course, London, and a majority of 
Panthermen had a chance to pay at least a fleet- 
ing visit to the capital of the British Empire. 
Few had anywhere near enough time to see all 
the sights but did manage to catch a glimpse of 
Buckingham Palace, No. 10 Downing Street, 



London Bridge, the Tower, House of "Parlia- 
ment and St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

A big attraction was that part of London 
obliterated by the Nazi air blitz during the 
earlier years of the war. The extent of damage 
was hard to believe. But the destruction and 
many anti-aircraft batteries served as a good 
rtminder that V-2*s were still dropping into 
London daily and many a Pantherman made a 
mad dash for a bomb shelter as the whirring 
noise was heard overhead, followed by the deafen- 
ing thunder of the massive explosion. London 
was, as we expected, bombed; partly destroyed 
and utterly blacked out. But London, as we 
didn’t even begin to suspect, was a pretty gay 
spot, despite the war. No soldier who ever vis- 
ited there will forget the innumerable cafes and 
bars in the Picadilly section where streets were 
thronged every night with merrymakers. Behind 
blackout blinds, life was gay and plenty of wine 
flowed. Little thought of bombs there. Loose 
women were a dime a dozen in the streets al- 
though their wares came much higher, some de- 
manding as high as eight pounds for an eve- 
ning’s entertainment. Bobbies were continually 
moving them along but it was a losing battle; 
they were outnumbered at least 500 to one. 

Most of the clubs closed at midnight but there 
were a number of “private” clubs that stayed 
open until the last reveler was good and ready 
to go home. But the strict blackout and heavy 
London fog combined to make late movement 
so difficult as to discourage such practices for 
strangers in the city. 

Meanwhile the general was in London, too. 
He was getting final orders for the Division. 
A couple of days before Christmas we were 
alerted ; ammunition was issued and we started 
moving towards the ports of Weymouth and 
Southhampton. We boarded LCT’s and troop 
carriers, fully-equipped to strike at the enemy. 
But the enemy struck first. We were headed for 
one of the worst naval disasters of the European 
war. 
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Chapter 



Christmas Eve, '44 




By the time we began to associate a sixpence 
with an American dime and knew better than 
to look for the druggist when what we really 
wanted was the “chemist,” it was time to move 
again. Movement to the ports of Weymouth and 
Southampton was ordered by General Kramer on 
December 23rd. Motorized elements went to 
the ports in convoy and boarded LCT's while 
others arrived at the ports by train. To the 
Division, used to moving by now, the movement 
to the continent evoked no special comment. It 
was pretty routine to the navy, too, used to ferry- 
ing troops ever since D-Day. Only one gripe 
was heard: “What a heck of a way to spend 
Christmas ... on the English Channel.” There 
was the usual hubbub at the docks while men 
snacked on Red Cross coffee and donuts waiting 
for their turn to leave. 

At the Southampton docks elements of the 
262nd and 264th Infantry regiments waited on 
the riers to load on the ill-fated Leopoldville. 
T he Leopoldville was originally a Belgian ship 
but was taken over during the war by the British 
foi transport duty and its name carried the pre- 
fix “His Majesty's Transport.” Officers on the 
ship were English but most of the crew were 
Belgians who spoke very little or no English. 
Contrary to the usual procedure, the crew of the 
ship wasn't informed in advance of the units 
coming aboard so no loading plan was ready 
when the troops arrived. Instead they were 
guided to compartments as they loaded on a 
“first come first served” basis. Men were 
checked off company rosters as they hit the gang- 
plank and then were led below by British crew 
members. Loading took all night. 

The Leopoldville and Cheshire nosed out of 
Southampton harbor in the company of two 
escorting destroyers about 9 o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 24th. A cold wind whipped down the 
English Channel and the rough sea tossed the 
htavily-laden ship about considerably. Ninety- 
five miles away . . . normally a nine-hour run, 



lay the destination, Cherbourg, and beyond that 
one could only guess. 

ALLIED FRONT BULGES 

We were entering combat just as the enemy 
was making his most determined effort to break 
the back of the Allied offensive. Only scattered 
rtports were available on the progress of the 
battle because of the lack of newspapers and ra- 
dio reports. The German offensive, popularly 
called “The Battle of the Bulge,” began eight 
days earlier on December 16th when General 
Von Rundstedt, acting on direct orders from 
Hitler, attacked Allied positions between Mon- 
6chau and Trier. This front was held by only 
four Allied divisions; other units were being used 
at the time to b ing about decisions elsewhere. 

Rundstedt was able to gain the initial advan- 
tage of surprise in his attack by heavy ground 
fogs that concealed troop concentrations in the 
heavily forested area. He struck with eight pan- 
zer divisions on a 40-mile front and broke through 
the VIII Corps lines. Backing his attack was con- 
siderable air support and plenty of artillery. His 
goal was apparently Antwerp. 

To meet this threat. General Eisenhower took 
prompt action. All available reserves in the Cen- 
tral Army Group were used to strengthen north- 
ern and southern flanks of the Nazi penetration 
and the British corp was assigned to hold the line 
in the Meuse and Liege area. Marshal Mont- 
gomery was in command of our forces north of 
the bulge and General Bradley was in charge on 
the southern flank. The 82nd and 101st Air- 
borne Divisions were brought up from theater re- 
serve with the 101st assigned to Bastogne where 
they made their heroic stand against overwhelm- 
ing odds. It was here that the German ulti- 
matum for surrender of American troops brought 
the unmilitary but expressive answer, “Nuts.” 

Then developed the battle of the Ardennes 
where American troops fought brilliantly under 
most exhausting conditions of weather and ter- 
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rain. Tide of battle began gradually to turn 
when the U. S. Third Army under General 
Patton stopped the advance of German columns 
on the southern flank of the bulge and opened an 
offtnsive on a two-corps front. But the German 
w'as still trying desperately to push ahead, using 
all in his power to cut down the might of our 
resistance. His V-2 bombing of London and 
Antwerp increased in ferocity. Submarine war- 
fare to cut supply lines and reinforcements was 
stepped up. That was the military situation when 
the 66th left England for the continent. 

TORPEDO TO THE STARBOARD 

Aboard the Leopoldville, most of the men 
were pretty tired after a sleepless night and pre- 
pared to do some “sack time” during the voyage. 
“Bunk duty” was considered a good seasickness 
preventive. Officers were assigned to each com- 
partment to maintain control and preparations 
were made for boat drill under the direction of 
Captain Bowles (British Army, ship’s adjutant). 

Lt. Col. John R. Martindale, commanding 
che Third Battalion of the 262nd Infantry, spoke 
over the ship’s intercommunication system and 
announced the boat drill. He ordered all troops 
below to don life preservers and stand by for the 
simulated distress signal. When the signal came, 
four British warrant officers (assistants of Cap- 
tain Bowles) lead each compartment to its boat 
station. When all the compartments were re- 
poited cleared. Colonel Martindale and Captain 
Bowles conducted an inspection of each boat sta- 
tion and made arrangements to supply life pre- 
servers to all personnel aboard not yet equipped. 
Boat drill completed, the men were dismissed. 

There w*as little to break the monotony dur- 
ing the remainder of the trip. Boats were no 
longer novelties to the men so about the only 
diversion was an occasional card game or a dis- 
carded special service pocket edition. Thoughts 
of most of the men were thousands of miles away 
beyond the Atlantic with the folks at home who 
were getting ready to celebrate Christmas. Many 
a mind’s eye pictured families around the Yule 
cree opening presents, wondering if the APO 
got off last minute gifts without a hitch. 

Shortly after 3:15 p.m. when the evening 



meal was finished the dull thud of exploding 
depth charges brought many back on deck. The 
destroyer escorts had apparently picked up a 
U-boat and were making a try for it. The mild 
excitement died down quickly as the destroyers 
gave up chase for the sub. 

Cherbourg was about six miles off and in the 
gathering dusk, some of the lights were already 
visible. A few of the more spirited ones in the 
hold were even singing Christmas carols and the 
familiar melodies floated up through the airvents 
and hatches. The ship’s clocks showed 10 min- 
utes to 6, Christmas Eve. Panthermen were 
about to get their first taste of war. The enemy 
torpedo struck. 

Lt. Robert M. Wurdeman of Minneapolis 
had just come off watch in the hold and was 
walking along the outer deck of the ship along 
the starboard rail. Despite darkening skies there 
was still enough light to see the other ships in 
the convoy. When almost amidship, he was 
startled by a cry from the crow’s nest : “Torpedo 
to the starboard.” Leaning over the rail. Lieu- 
tenant Wurdeman gasped as he saw a slender, 
silver-colored torpedo approaching the boat, 
about 50 feet away. There was a long white 
wake behind the torpedo that extended perhaps 
200 yards. As the lieutenant clutched for the 
rail to brace himself for the shock, the torpedo 
hit, shaking the boat from stem to stern. What 
Wurdeman described later as debris and bodies 
were hurtled high into the air by the force of the 
explosion. He heard cries for help from the 
hold as he turned to race for his compartment to 
evacuate his men. 

THE SEA POURED IN 

In the starboard aft of the Leopoldville, down 
in the compartments below the water line, most 
of the soldiers were asleep when the torpedo 
ripped through the steel hull of the boat and 
exploded with a blinding flash. Shock of the 
terrific blast obliterated the compartments in the 
vicinity of the strike. Personnel were smashed 
against walls of the hold. Steel beams and gird- 
ers supporting the hull of the ship were snapped 
like matchsticks and the salty sea poured in on 
the Panthermen, snuffing out those who still re- 
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mained buried alive under the debris. Staircases 
which could have offered an avenue of escape 
were demolished and buckling iron walls sealed 
many emergency escape hatches. Cries of wounded 
were quickly quieted by the inrushing waters and 
soon only the gurgle of the sea was all that came 
from the stricken compartments as they filled to 
the ceiling. 

The ship’s alarm sounded and almost imme- 
diately other Panthermen began to evacuate com- 
partments for their proper boat stations. The 
ship stopped and despite blackout regulations, all 
the lights were turned on to facilitate work of 
evacuating wounded from the hold. Meanwhile 
the two destroyer escorts gave chase to the sub- 
marine and dropped a number of depth charges 
about a mile from the stricken Leopoldville. 

Despite choppy seas, confusion of the explosion 
and the nauseating smell of burnt powder, men 
filed out to the deck with calmness and perfect 
discipline. Actually only those who came from 
areas near the blast knew' what had happened. 
Others conjectured over the possibility that the 
craft struck a mine. 

Few' on deck knew of the awful turmoil and 
human agony wrought by the torpedo in the hold. 
Although well shaken most of them managed a 
smile and a wisecrack. Not until the groaning 
and dismembered wounded began appearing in lit- 
ters from below did full realization of what 
really happened dawn on many of the men. 

Helped by their buddies, survivors of the 
compartments that bore the brunt of the explo- 
sion struggled to the deck. Soaked by flooding 
waters, they stood shivering but uncomplaining 
in the chilly wintry winds that now began to 
rock the Leopoldville with increasing violence. 
Lucky ones escaped from the rapidly filling com- 
partments by sheer acts of Providence. 

Pfc. Walter E. Blunt of Ursa, Illinois, tried 
to get out of his compartment through a hole 
blown in the w r all. As he struggled to get 
through the hole, the water continued to rush in 
until it w r ashed completely over him each time the 
boat lurched. Blunt’s breath was getting shorter 
and as he struggled desperately the iron jaws of 
the hole seemed to clutch him tighter. As Blunt 
was about to give up, he heard a voice from above : 



“Give me your hand, son.” It was Blunt’s 
company commander. He was saved. 

Corporal James W. Pate, describing conditions 
in the compartment housing F Company of the 
262nd Infantry, one of the worst hit by the ex- 
plosion, said the blast completely tore away the 
staircase. There appeared no hope of escape 
from the compartment wdiich was rapidly filling 
with waiter until some one lowered a rope ladder. 
Pate said he saw one of his sergeants dazed by the 
explosion but before he could reach him, the 
waves had washed him away. 

Officers and enlisted men joined in gallant but 
ofttimes futile attempts to rescue Panthermen 
trapped in the holds. They worked feverishly 
to save all lives possible until it became certain 
all hope was lost and the Leopoldville was about 
to sink. 

Outstanding examples of those who went re- 
peatedly into flooded holds at no thought of peril 
to themselves was Lt. Col. Ira Romberg, com- 
mander of the 264th Infantry Regiment’s First 
Battalion. After doing a Herculean job in res- 
cuing men, Colonel Romberg, wounded, ordered 
himself lowered by rope through a jagged hole 
into a flooded compartment to seek out a drown- 
ing Pantherman In this final act, although he 
was unsuccessful in saving the soldier, he so ex- 
hausted himself that when the ship went down 
he was unablt to save himself. S^Sgt. William 
Hinkle pretty well summed up what men aboard 
the Leopoldville thought of Colonel Romberg 
w'hen he said*. “All w r ho served him know that 
if he hadn’t paid the toll with his life that night, 
he wxmld have been the man to follow into bat- 
tle.” Colonel Romberg was not alone, however. 
Many other heroes died that night. 

The wounded were a serious problem as they 
were carried to the open deck and the ship’s 
hospital. The hospital filled quickly and medics 
w r orked on open decks that soon swarmed with 
wounded and dead. Magnitude of the disaster 
permitted first aid to only the more seriously 
w r ounded. Those with broken arms and legs 
were given only morphine injections. Open 
wounds were hastily bandaged to stop the flow 
of blood, leaving more extensive medical atten- 
tion to some future time. 
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Loaded 4 «v^p 9*sa»\ Pat?t.h*rm*n i&6«» d<sd ib?p* for Frapt^ V Weymouth 



Although njapy of r he crew assb'ted in the 
resem? work, tfcr> utterly ; , <)f 

ihz had* of 

mketX hitO' fhrit Uivn 

hu£c bevu much gre&tetv ' xihd 1c no 

effort to take the lead in lowering lifeboats In- 
stead, they lowered one single boat into which 
nfiany of: them piled, hag and baggage. Contrary 
• to \ law v**f • -.^faring. .- nieft * they - abandoned; the 
ship 

Rankled Pamhe/men indignantly watched 
them begin pulling towards shore. The men 
W'ere aW^ ; to Jb^yer a few lifeboats for the 
\muhded but. :ln many cases, tossing : sifeajs <1^- 
settion % AhCCfew resulted in lifeboat upsets. 



harbor lights ami the provimiyy pi the destroyer 
e$qpT $$ an *1 t ugho * t$ u rtd Coast guard co t- 

*ers . >ltaf .wefc heading -oiirt frafe shore hnghtened 
df.ltK .men, T)io>£:ttC/T yvounded were toy 
the fliost part ait at raid an d i n good spit i ts- T hey 

stood quietly on the decks waiting further orders* 
stroked and joked about the delay in getting to 
Cherbourg. First Sergeant C. P. Woods of S 
Company. 264th infantry* even managed. x& 
worry about hh sick hook* 

All cabfm \K f frt stripped pf life belts until 
everyone on deck Was equipped. Many gave up 
overcoats to those who were suffering froih ex- 
posure* Others who were soaked huddled out of 
the wind with blankets around their shoulders 
tn keep warm.. 

When It became app«i.T<ftt v that the • Leopold- 
viHe would be unable to; reach Cherbourg under 
if* own poirot one of the esou? de.vtroyers, H MS 
Brilliant, announced oyer a : Jtfudspeak.ec that it 



THE UOPOLOVILtE BEGAN TO >ILL 

S.lKirdv after the torpedo struck the Leopold 
villtt started ru list rc< tl>e pore as the hull grad- 
ually b’ led wdh water. Sight #( Cherbourg 




t w ai moored. 



d^viruV^T, tite' f ; S£iik ■ih-to -the -WVltp-rs 0«»nvc£rt 

the two ^hips afui were crushed when the next 
wave bought Jtbem tOgether agnatf Others We4r«* 
ing .steel helmets received head lacerations when 
tlifcv hit the destroyer's decks* Twice the .car- 
hies; hoidtng. fhe tw*v crafu together snapped 
der the terrific* arid e^ch mtte the daunt- 
less' cfews cafel^ - . ’ - “ - ; Y; • ■ ^ 

When the BHBiant was filled it was cot ttfpse 
aitj; Started - py}Jin]p;- : afWay from the Leopoldvilfe 
Optimism aboard ship faded but was .rCftivcn'rt «;»:{) 
when it was announced the destroyer WOpW 
turn far [another hud. That was the last seen 
of the l^rijliant that fright. Her halt; was $o 
iwiiutisly damaged from scraping: against tjie L^b^- 
poldvtlk th&r t he boat was unable to make an- 
othbr trip without danger of foundering, 



aUU>^ivKr W.« ' take ,%Jlf '<l* t (THUi) >»Ji- 

could hold- ‘ , /! 

- The B^Hiant pulled, .^lonV^le the starboard, 
■side. of the stricken vesse) and after considerable 
dtfBcuHy because of feia^f managed tp get 
several Itncx to the Leopoldville. Asspon as the 
destroyer made fast, transfer of Utter 
began. Wounded were strapped to Utters and 
traiisf^pi he Leopold viH^V C deck to the 

0{>eo deck of the destroyer, 

BufiEejtrtig seas and d^ylpie>s made this sen ■£#-: 
tremely hazardous' opetatum and several litter 
cases were washed ii¥p? hft&tdL A$ soon as the 
transfer at all available . Inter cases was coro- 
pieted> soldiers began |amp)ii^ to the i&fety pf 
the destroyers decks. . Officers lined the men up 
along the gunwales offht Le*>pdidville and when 
tossing waves brought the destroyer near, gave 
the stgifel kyjwn&p* tty this hp^4tiorr timing 
Of supreme unpomfrcfc ^ f he gap henyeen the 
weaving vessels ope tied and closed- Some hesi- 
tated when the jump u%ns\ was given and .leaped 
ton late. Instead of ! undine on the deck of the 



MORE SHIES TC THE RESCUE 

% this nrne ii number of small craft from 
the Cherbourg: harbor, many of them never m- 
Vended . for sea travel, were, encircling the Leo- 
polds ilk their lights mnki n& ,'" ; i brilliant spectacle 




not been issued. A ;»maU tug tbat bBl5b^l. up 
and down 'm wav'tt $$*■ # i»rfc; --fried , t'a^alk: 

fast to the ait of t he Leoptii d v dl e> Heavy -$tas 
cuminusUy pounded the craft ^ydmxtb^W'w 
badly listing Leopold viHt\ . X^P sailors precar- 
iously perched thetoeivt^ on the how of the tug 
to earth . rmy • Paathermen' who dared attempt 
jump life ,ghp ; /.-Bevcrti3 "‘^tjisne^. the rocWrig boat; 
almost 'tossed the pair irUo the sea Several men. 
’•attempted' ih$ jump. Some itiade it * others; 
were crushed between ..the two boat>. Ar> at-, 
tempi was made -hr trafisW ‘ several stretcher 
case* but the idea. .it became 

appareitt they vvdu|^.-i0ri|y. end Up in the bliu^ 
nd. The, tug \m pdwdyd M 3i?avtly fcH^t 

had to pull away nnd, instead, static#; picking- 
survivors our of; the water./, 

fly nOw the ijscr o*f ' -tlt'e _ .KL^ofr^Utv 
Ao j^renf men coul d atand on d eck uhly % hold- 
ing on the rail. Litter case:? started ‘sliding 
toward* the ocean and volunteers had to stand t# 
to hold them on the ship, Men on decJkAyat^hed 
with fading hopes as the top of the mpif readied 
farther and Luther down ro the sea. 



towards jht shi p. 



oi the disaster. One of the tugs arnvevt with a 
htaghtly spmUghwl American . flag, it drew a 
b<g . cheer from Pan tiler men. As the Xag drew* 
t\cit$r f Fiiftthynnen ' *avr the y^^ee-smlwrs and 
one tii them shouted: 'Merrv Christmas. Navv. n 
Come -Hack the -insw^r: "Wete Coast Guard; 
not Navy, Merry Christmas to you.’ ? 

Lack of direamn muddled rts'cue. ty^rk.- One 
large boat that oime from the stern was pre- 
jS^^Aying to the; Leopoidy^tle by x gt&tip. 
of sohifers. at tempting to lower n Kfehuat; Other 
boats that tried to gtt near vme ! mr tied against 
the E^oppfdvijte and setmu^y damaged. Mafiy 
liiehoar^ we toppled into swirling 

waters, Others when inexpert sat- 

diers tried to row rfeiv 4^y ftx>m the sinking 
ship: Attempts t q lr>\v%r li{eLt>at5; wexc made d$*. 
spite the standing order that nu ppe Would aban- 
don ship until ordered hy the- captain. 

; The abandon ^hi|v yrder; however., was never 
given , even as we tit down into 

Davy Jones locker. Once the rumor started 
that- . abamhm *Wp had been gtv^u and’ men 
started to climb oyer the stje. hut ^utcklv got 
.‘hack on Avhch it became blear thr order hod 



M NO OAMOE5T 

It wav about 8 o’clock now., two hours and 
10 minutes after the. torpedo struck. A voice 
came oyer the shjp’s spenker system renewing the 
statement that the boat was m no immediate 
danger and announced that crafts were coming 
in from Cherbourg to 'tow' "the. vessel into port, 
A mighty cheer greeted this bit of news and 
spirits rdse again . 

; first indication that the end .was near came 
about twenty minutes later when a )mv ruaibltng 
below decks, grew into u terrify r ihg crescendo ;md 
ended wth a mighty; blast that shook the enripe 
Mhip* VentU^fori were blown off like ehampague 
brittle coffe. Hatch covers -'where mtdie* had 
Di/d wounded men splat tw*d open spewing splin- 
ters and men into the sea. . A"; *ceodd ;:e^\tesidii 
followed immediately as w.Ufr surged, into rhe 
boiler rooms, y; > i ’ A . 

Lhe Leopoldville shuddeved violently a>- i £ in 
dying convulsions and the stern stoned lo go 
d<> vs n as tile bow ruse high vi the water. 
The sbip’i sound system tbat. hiui been, m almost 





continuous operation faded, The lights went 
off. Frantic but pathetic U&rJnitiutc attempts 
were made hjr- satdim :$o tmyvr j(r^bcri|Sy ivtk. 
trying irt; the. darkness to hack, heavy ropes with 
small penknives There was omfu*fon every- 
where now as all order disappeared, and 
every man for himself . As f as l m they ddu ( 4 
reach the railing, men leaped into the sea tt> get 
away from the {ayndering $i\p . _ 

!<#4 v):fjen in their baste they fmgtft m tur&GVz 
their steel helmets. Others threw' their heavy 
h^tnn> W&fxC them into the water squarely on 
the heads of those in the teeming waters below. A 
numhet vyere trampled ;{fr the ^ater. whiEjn my%~ 
fanehe after ayalinohr • of men clamhervd over 
the side of the hoar. .Some men held to the hope, 
that, the ship would last and tushed to the bow 
of the craft td escape the angty Waves that; were 
the aft deck. 



no w su rgiog over 

In the water, men clustered together in small 
knars, clinging to one another, trying to get away 
from the suction of the sinking >hip, Some pa r 
rhericaily screamed for help while others prayed 
aloud or frantically called for their mothers. In- 
experienced swdmmcr's desperately thrashed in 
the water until sheer exhaustion forced them to 
depend on their life preservers. 

Then His Majesty^ Tr apspurt Leopoldville 
began to rink, With a frightening Wss of es* 
taping steam, the doomed vessel stood almost 
straight lifi ;:ifj?;vthei:^ T ater* stern down and bow up. 
Spotlights from rescue vessels revealed. rnatiy Fan- 
rhermen still digging to the disappearing bow 
ns the I.enpoldviile, 'with a nev.er-tc-be-f orgotreo 
swish, sank into the dark waters of the JEnglfeh 
Channel MutnentariJy the contuskm in the 
water ^k^ed. as men watched with awe the fear--, 
somt spectacle T - ‘ 

The big job of picking up survivors wem ahead 
unabated. Hiiwever/ choppy water* and darkness 
made the work painfully slow., Matty Were, 
forced to cling to rubber rafts or pieces cf .wregfc* 
sg? for more than an hour in the freezing waters 
before t « . e y were picked up. Some who drifted 
away had to wait even longer tor rescue. Pan- 
tile rmert were universal in their praise of the 
rescue crew^. 



FmcU SargeaiVr Gilman P Wood* of kAtnipfiU *as in his naim- 
mock b»»ow di»ck wb«m Ine torpado struck the laopoldville. 
His clothing so h«$vy wjtW water af far fh« ship w*nt do*n 



rbaOgtfafdsman to haul him out of The sea 



COLONa MARTINOALFS STORY 

Wlim .Q.d904; •ilArtitidale went oyer the side 
of x her boat inid the watery byte is h£w he de- 
scribe, J hi:v experience: 

f ;As tlW slup went down t was c arn'ed down id 
the vns ter hut warn bae k to t he surface and 
came up ‘in a, mass of rrirn. They were clinging 
Td each other and ) Could bear Captain Gang' 
Ware's vqiec ^ Irlting therrt tc* take ft e<&y 9 ’ that 
seemed to calm them every time be said it, 

“M caught hold of several bits M wreckage hdt 
they did not help. ' So, I. Merced summing 
bwvwrd^ the dearest , light. A^iiCiUfaed out to 
be a coast guard cuner. Many tnen were try- 
ing Hi get to her bur she W;\s px> high out of the 
water. They <dtddn'f even f£jfch fhe bands of the 
sailors oq deck iW she seemed to be drifting 
down cm us 1 yelled to svCm away and twt off 
to? another light. On the way 1 m) into a 
rubber raft. Right in the middle was a man 
who, from the sound and nature of his voice, waJ 
hysteriyaL I calmed him and finally got him 
to hold my hand while I pulled sap on the raft* 
u |; finally able to rit on the raft and to 
hold on to two other men who swam with me; 
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Soon a rug appeared out of the nfghf so we 
dropped off rhe raft. and got 

to the tog and sailor* reached for the two men 
with m £ and 1 got hold of 3 rubber tire fender. 
By pulliurr each time she rolled? t finally 
made the rad and was able to assist hr getting, 
more soldiers aboard. On the stem I found a 
man awash. / just. roll ing b.ack and for,th. With, 
the help © l sytpdoae w? picked kirn up and turned 
him over a pile of rope and I tried to giVe/arti-' 
ficial : mpirafmn- T It wasn't a very good job so 
a sailor took 

“I asked if there was shelter and was directed 
to a C^hir*. I took four seddiets there rind put 
them m the catna, wrapped them in the blankets 
available and after getting a hit more sensible, 
decided to see what /I ^ could do^ 

'‘The rt&cK •door.' W^: the engme rbofty I went 
in and found three or t\aut stildkts- I sat dowa 
and then others were .^be Wdughi iru 

Two of my 

and Captain Thorpe* iftgte. In, both itiff 

and starry eyed. They Would grab bold of ev- 
erything' they touched* S;dmbn was piled in a 
comer .and I found a blanket for him* Thorpe 
sat down on the deck and I found be had a gash 
m the back, of (m head. I '.tried to get him to 
He down but he wouldn't do anything but bold 
onto a pipe that made a hamlraii for i edmpari- 
ion way. Finally he would biro his head wheft 
I talked t& talked him into moving or»fo 
a. grill tyheiy by vrm\i be but of the way and 
might be Then l went below :»$ the 

tug started for Cherbourg; Everyone ^as'.ft- 
Jring as cfose a? possible to anything that would 
Jbe wtkrfo add ^also holding on as the tug ym- 
rolling violently/' 

Sgt, Danrci .-Rosenberg., Headquarters -Corns 
pany of the .Second Battalion, 262nd Infantry 
Regiment; nearly lost his life in the English 
Channel. In Mi own words when the ship 
started to Cihkg 

“All bell broke loose. Men watt running; 
sliding? and jumping overboard from all direc- 
tions. Stairways, posts, cables, ana many other 
parts of the ship came hurtling through rile ah. 
Lifeboats and rafts which should have been low- 
ered and manned by the now long absent Vgfow 



Sergeant Ddnl»l Ro**nb«rg of Rockaway BjmcH, New York, 
thought hit Ids* day had com# when the UopoJdvUI# began 
to go down. A* he was about to dive off the sinking deck, 
his foot caught In th* railino. HI* struggles to get loose 
wtfA IvOlPa*? anti! * lurch of the ship freed him. 



were still secured tightly to the fast stoking #rid. 
utterly helpless liner. 

"I tried to grasp the top rail but missed ^nd 
mV foot was caught underneath a toil of wire 
galyfe 1 tried to pry my self loose but cbuMfo t 
'Itrtff M&.- *.eejmed. : -as if the end had come for me*r 
At y'tbif moment the part of the ship where I 
^Slight ■ lurched forward and my foot was 
televised. I slid down tk: foie but just before 
bitting water lecel reached for arid grasped a 
of stairway still attached m the remains 
of the ship. I stTvaightene‘5 fop and jumped into 
the water as far away from the ship as I could 
manage* Most fortunately a vpavfc cartied me 
6 m t her away from the wreckage and suction, 

“All about me men were struggling to stay 
afloat, Some were xreaitiiug and ydlmg for 
help i l&rne fait foimng •their.. : arim d&pe&udy « 
zomt grasped for pieces of wreckage. and some 
were foHmmmg in' the direction of the many 
mebe vessels •sgittinfog the Watei'k with thei r 
searchlights for survivors. 

U 1 ■attempted to get far away from the wreck- 
age of- ‘.th& vfote : !Mfoid'. liner, I y:n> lift twice by 
pieces of defo:i.< bub fortunately rtot too hafoL 
1, too, was fervently hoping that one of the 
mary boats feeling the jr way through the, icy 
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u After \#jfc 
•i. ! * • k<> j. tHo> fffg fei#! 

YVjWW livV fOfiftit i •' P t A'/cJ ovc i 

MMi how ^«e‘ s^u». 

• Htf r* 1 feliftft. ^t^}?r«ck,' . OtdJgCv 

No one seemed exerted .tod the. ship* <t$ fstt as we 
could tell, \yas not'’ hurt.-: bad, 

“We st och! around and r^lk^d.. W Wiring 
whether we had hit a mine. or had been torpedoed. 
We could see some lights oft in the distance and 
someone said that h w;t>- Cherbourg tftat.W^iaw, 
'T;iu : er • the <&$$■ 1 bri ng so ,fer to 

the port side that it was impossible. to stand on 
deck. Many >f the men “were goiog pvt*r the 
. js{4«' into the Stater hut no. ytrord 
to abandon ship so rcu>st of the men stayed on 
board* \ - •' • " ’ ' T - CwJ; 

‘We climbed up and sat down on the railing. 
Malzeck was on my left and on his left was 
SwarikiUi Sgt. Roy Craig $od Someone l didn't 
know. This boy I didn't know was crying bc- 

• cause he didn’t know how to swim hut » he tel - 
fcwv> told him just to take it easy and his life 
jacket would hold him up 

*i decided to get rid of ray ammo belt and 
steel helmet and >incr there were quite a few 
men In the wuter be!<v\y me turned around and 
threw them or) thy deck behind me.* When 1 
started to take off the belt rhe water was at least 
tO or 12 feet belinv^nie l^ut: by the time l had 
eonen rid of the belt and, •turned around rhe 
water was up to myfefit. ' With all jdy strength 
I shoved eff? into the water and started swimming 
as hard as I could ro get away from tin* suction 
of the sinking shM I looked back dnte and the 
LcopoldyiHe wnis standing or? end with her bow 



S teFf $«rg« 4 n f Wlpford L Budd of Younditown, Ohio, wat 
on* t>? many awarded th« 8ron?« Stas Medal tor heroltm 
during tha LoapttldyfrU dUailar. Budd voluntarily made 
r>Mir<orout trip* into th* deptfi* 0$ . tft* iirrkfofr l^tjp’s hold 
ttv rtucu* Jr&ppsd rrjKfT. 



waters would spot me and come to the rescue 
but, though their flashlights flashed on rne 1 was 
ciot seen. 1 knew then that i would hi*v* «yi?^ 
ft- rye my enetgynndhopr for a stroke of good 
fort une. It came in a Vhprt wNte* 

1 &w a lifeboat close by and made for it. 1 
rdfe ‘to .';«crrmh: ibyeT' the side. It was a cord 
bottom raft* We were tossiog around m the: 
open sea, - for about an hour when aN^rchli^ht 
from fine of the craft settled m us. We held 
tuir breath as we Waved frantically. Suddenly a 
xbdee canu* as if from heaven. ‘Hob! tight* 
M.e f (I he with you in a minute.’ it said, it pulled 
•tip close tossed a rope to us and one by one. we 
wer e hoisted onto the tug. stripped hi our wet 
clothes placed in hunks and Wrapped m blankets. 

On reaching shore xve Were carried -ts* wtriring 

ambulances and hurried to the hospital-" 1 



AV X PA*K*&S STORY 

£iuS is Pfc A. T: Parker V account df *vha t 
happened that night, Parker was. a. member of 
C Company 264 th Infamry. He was down in 
the hob 4 H-hcn the torpedo struck* 

fi l don't know how long I had dept whtn a 
violent explosion threw me ciiit fff mf hammock; 




sticking up out of \ht water. I c 
were men stiil dinging tm to her.* 
‘‘After I hit the tv 



ater I started to swim to a 
boat that was directly in jfronr of me* When 1 
came neat this boar } saw the first and only panic 
of the entire sinking. Men were crying, some 
were pfa^ng^ and some were calling dor their 
mothers. Some of the fellows were so scared 
they didn't know what they were doing and 
Wopld try to climb lip oh the shoulders of any- 
one ^xounA theriL After being pushed under 
several rimes hv some of these men I decided I 
had better get: from the crowd. 

M way to slip- around* the front end of 
the boat. =?.<:$»• fjift-’-kh'e.r sMe there was only a 
tew men, l tried to to Some topes tmljng 
over the yide from thh boat but the tide carried 
me awby. Other boats were near hy and I tried 
to reach them tet bhe tide would carry me away 
from them, 1 soon found out it Was oo ‘ user to 
waste my strength swimming .so ■ op iny 

back, ; ‘ • iy * ; / ‘ ‘ ^ '• \ ; 

-/l •■do.rdt' know how tang- I was afortt hut 
finally I saw £ cm up of men Boating towards 
me, i didn't want to gee in another bunch of; 
men like that hist group but in spite of this 1 
seemed to float right to them. 

“One of the fellmys called* ‘Hev, buddy, 
grab a rope and hang on/ It was then 1 saw 
they were grouped around a life raft, I got a 
rope and hung on, 

u l don’t know how Jong \\e held on to the 
raft but finally a tug passed a short distance 
front us' and ice all started yelling. The tug 
hen r d us and th rew us a rope, 

/‘The men Were numb from, the cold iv&cr 
so the f ug v re\v had i hard tips Ori 
board as we c^ufdn‘t seem W Jhdp Uirr^iSyes gfct 
on board. After all the men from the rah vvete 
on board, the tug qmised around and picked up 
/’Tljiig tug a U, S, Army fug 
and the officer ia diat^ .tbfd w be had picked 
us up right iti the tfeiddU. . of an Allied mine 
field. 

“On the Way into Ch^rhpurg the tug crew 
‘US'. ‘fmf ' 'c'qrffeg *i]0fctf&. When \vt 
reached Che? bourg. ambulances took us to the 
280th Station Hospital 



Pnvata Fi«t Ctou Alton T. Parker of Worth V«rno»i, Indiana, 
was thrown from hij hamnnoelf *b#/» Hi* mJisito struck th® 
l«opoldvtito. Lator h« was picfcvd up by* U. S. tug fiflht 



to th® middto *f *ri Xlltoi 



“When i wear back to toy company 1 learned 
we had fo*t 40 rr.en from out company, B&btdl 
and O iftee had managed to get on the destroyer. 
Chase. Mal#?ck, Swanson and the others that 
had . been with me were drowned/* 

Artutber survivor of the sinking, first Ser- 
geant C. P„ Woods, of 8 Company, /64th In- 
fantry Regiment, described the scene aboard the 
freuppldvdle when 'the destroyer Brilliant was. 
idpftgside taking men oft the stricken vessel. 

-Some one started singing Chnstmn* songs 
and everyone joined in. I think most of the 
boys y themselves — bnighmg—~j°T Cv 

Ofdgrs and w axchrng 
the men jump to the dcstmyer;. The sea was 
x//0gh .and both ships bounced around, quite a 
bit. The men tried -to time it so they jumped 
when ' the destroyer. '.'Was coming Up and toward 
the ship. raj itmti ; misled and :wen f between 

.the slops whet* they jumped at the wrong mo- 
ment, A ipwcof the tint jur-vped with their steel 
helmets on aud were hurt* The order was 
given to tli row-, them a wave. This was taken too 
much to hc;?f& because soon the air was filled 
with them, It took a few minutes to get every 
one to rh£iti no the deck C 




"‘The ortH, native from rhe Belgian Congo, 
had gone wild from the £tan, I don't kr*uw 
What they spoke but if was anything tritt .KnglfslL 
Thev were" running a toun d — rry iog 
star cases fid I of clothes and dome ;d> plutfly 
nothing. They did get one over the side 

for; their t*wn W*e. ; ' ’ ■ :/c / Y/V ■ - ' -V 

“The signal lights had been goiiig -ever since 
we had been hit. Now tugs- and 'e-rack boats 
clme tip and began playing spotlights all over us, 
“The desmner cast oS raying they would be 
back but .m-\er murnrd. We- later learned thar 
plates had been sprung and a hole punched in 
its bow C^poMvillc. 

“The ship was listmg badly now. Once met) 
staffed over the side into thf water. The 

captain oi the tugs -Had given orders to yome on 
down, / ‘ , ‘ ' '/Y . • ;/•.. 

4 ‘Soon the ship began to settle by the stern so 
wt threw' our rope oyer arid 5k couple of mm 
started down. 1 was on the rail when my turn 
came but the water came ruslnng bp the deck: 
and near mv feet so ( dived head first »:># the rail, 
“At the time I had on rnv overcvat, field jacket 
wool undershirt, wool trousers, combat boots, 
triy belt catch canteen and trench knife and a life 
jacket/ 

“Up until then I had always thought ? was a 
pcMxl swimmer but I s#on found that no matter 
where you wanted to go the traV^.<- made the final 
decision i 

"Tuniiy, that, abuut swinmwhg. One boy in 
the. company jumped overboard, swam to a mg, 
climbed aboard and helped the cfevr. \ know 
he had : never been able to swim a srrnke before. 
Others* gfettd iWimmers, were lost. 

“1 su-arn away from- the. ship as fast as I could, 
J ;Uso wanted to get away' from the crowd of 
men in the aptjrte would gr^tb onto any/ 

thing .-near hard to stay afloat 

*M tried to Otr 3 life raft one of the rugs 
had dropped bui ig&in there were too many men / 
1 finally found a htrtd hold as a rubber rajffy 
enough room for yvmr hand. We floated around* 
long rime 'listening m the cries of men. Some 
prayed, <ome called for their mothers. And oth- 
ers just yelled. 

“The main thought in my mind was : # Thts 



f iMrif CUs* Vai*** C. af lowlfmj >3r%«n, Ohio, 

wi5 on* of fhc .latt lo abandon tf|« *fnMng Laqpjoldvtlf*. 
By fh« Urn* h* l.f* fhe ihip for fh» murky ch4nr»*1 waMrt. 
K* v*i afeia to va*k off fH« dtek rlgjfit fnfe *h* m. 



ain't be real-— I'll wake in a moment, ami either 
be in a movie or this Will all be a bad dream/ 
‘'All this time the tugs and boats were floating 
thrmlgh the men* picking up everyone they could 
grub. One finally came near us md wc had to 
hold tl«* .riffi away co keep from being; crushed 
as both 1 h? taft and Hie tug went up and down 
on the waves/ I was lucky sad grabbed a fine. 

1 starred putting on it. I remember rh* awful 
teettng when it kept corning. There Was about 
10 yards of slack before it became tight, 1 finally 
bad fnyself half wm out of the warn but couldn’t 
: #ct $ .-grip on the tine bec;*use my hands were 
cold.: ‘ ' ’ * : / v ; v s ’/ J / / / 

' Up 4 now j hadn't i>Jt the cold. Maybe it 
Was' hectfc&e 1 had on clothed 1 don't 

know, but ;;s. &>oti as j VWJS partially out of the 
Water where the wind cfiuh! hit me. I frr^* 

4 -A couple of men/gf ^hhed me by.'fhe wtfet and 
putted roe rdrnosr over the rad. A rhitd one 
and heaved me over by the -of 
Tfie’oviA^SfcAva^ >-oakcdwri 4 weighed 
a too They rbifed me over # of the 

Way thete on ddekv And left they 

picke<i up others. 

I \ v ; l \ very sick from the water and oil I had 





drunk blit Was soon able to get up- 

o. On top of the boiler were 
since it was dark l couldn't 
1 do know they rm&d &n awful 
titihk the door was opened and a 
finder of cold air came in. M 

MNTHERMEN SHOWED COURA6S 

S/Sgt . Joseph C turning, Company L, 262nd 
Infantry; 'gave this version of his personal expe- 
riences in the sinking: 

'‘Suddenly at ten minutes to six, a terrific ex- 
plosion rocked the entire vessel. No one knew 
exactly what had happened; but the water xidng 
in the coirtpartmenl^ arid the smell of gunpowder 
fumes gave us all a pretty good idea that the 
ship had been torpedoed, AH of the lights were 
out, and there seemed to be a great many men 
Biassed at the entrance to. the open deck. At 
the advice qF some of ui m the rear, the men 
lined up ami calmlv filed up to the top deck, it 
v,:n j perfect example of discipline* and after the 
yrhfite rhing was over and 1 had - X 

realized jiisr flow perfect it really was, 

“When I got on deck, I met a man from my 
company who helping the men our pt the 

hold, had ... n.o iifebeir and asked roe tn get 
one. tor. him. I never did gef back to him. since 
tl\c decks . sw arnytug ftfifjv- ' men* srrs&her 
rases, and dead- I came upon a trmrf who had 



in to t lie boiler n* 
se v eral of her men 
tell haw many 
bowl even 



Chapter 

Score Is Evened 




When the 66th Division arrived at Cher- 
bourg, we were about to take part in the most 
gigantic military operation the world had ever 
reen. the Battle for Europe, w T hich for size and 
scope had no equal. It began at two o’clock the 
morning of June 6, 19+4. 

Under command of General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, the American 82nd and 101st Airborne 
Divisions as well as British airborne troops were 
dropped that historic morning into vital areas in 
the rear of German positions guarding the French 
coast from Cherbourg to Caen. 

Aerial bombardment of this stretch of coast- 
line, dubbed Omaha beach, began at 0314 and 
naval guns began to pour in volley after volley 
at 0550. By 0630, Germans behind miles of 
mined fields and strong concrete defenses saw 
the first Yanks assault Europe. Nazi guns cov- 
ered all sections of the beach with murderous 
crossfires. Exits leading inland were blocked by 
antitank walls, ditches, mines and barbed wire. 
Large artillery and mortar forces were in reserve 
with every inch of ground on the beach zeroed in. 
Despite tremendous opposition, an American as- 
sault craft landed every 75 yards of the Yank 
10,000-yard sector on H-Hour of D-Day. Re- 
sistance of the Germans was stubborn and Amer- 
ican as well as British and Canadian casualties 
ran high. 

German resistance, strong as it was, was sub- 
stantially weakened by weeks of devastating 
bombing by the Allied forces. Three months be- 
fore D-Day, air forces, while still hammering 
away at strategic targets, began to pave the way 
for invasion. 

They destroyed key bridges and rail centers 
and raked enemy columns, virtually isolating the 
“invasion coast.” As a result, the enemy’s abil- 
ity to bring up reserves and shift forces was 
hampered. D-Day was originally scheduled for 
June 5, but invasion was delayed at the last 



moment for 2+ hours because of inclement 
weather. Although on the 6th the weather was 
still rough, posing such problems as limiting air 
cover. General Eisenhower made the decision to 
go ahead. 

Within a few hours after the original assault 
groups had hit the beach, they began to fan out 
and clear the way for reenforcements. By night- 
fall that first day, five American divisions, the 
1st, 4th and 29th Infantry and 82nd and 101st 
Airborne with full equipment were put ashore 
while still others were afloat in an almost never- 
ending stream. 

Second phase of invasion had two prime ob- 
jectives: capture of Cherbourg and to build up 
enough materiel to enable a break-through from 
the beachheads. After bitter fighting, Cherbourg 
fell to the 4th, 9th and 79th Divisions. On 
July 5th, General Eisenhower summed up the 
situation in these words : 

“The going is extremely tough, with three 
main causes responsible. The first of these, as 
always, is the fighting quality of the German 
soldier. The second is the nature of the country. 
Our whole attack has to fight its way out of 
very narrow bottlenecks flanked by marshes and 
against an enemy who has a double hedgerow 
and an intervening ditch almost every 50 yards 
as ready-made strong points. The third cause is 
the weather. Our air has been unable to operate 
at maximum efficiency and on top of this the 
rain and mud were so bad during my visit that I 
was reminded of Tunisian wintertime. It was 
almost impossible to locate artillery targets, al- 
though we have plenty of guns available. Even 
with clear weather it is extraordinarily difficult 
to point out a target that is an appropriate one 
for either air or artillery.” 

POCKET FORMED 

Under cover of 1,500 heavy bombers and hun- 
dreds of other combat aircraft which dropped 
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Her* the 66th'i chain oF command. At the top w*t Pr*Jd*ni Truman, Commander in Chief, then General Euan* 
hower, Supreme Commander cd AOied forces, artd General 0mar l^dley* Commander of J 2th Army Group to which 



the Panther D Ms ion i Assigned, 



ande; fcl« Patch’s Seventh Army landed on the 
southern coast .of France. With the aid of large 
air we made an the 

Riviera beach >t .Canties where by August 28th* 
the beachheads were secure and advances up the 
Rh<me River were we!) under way; 

Marseille fell to the French First Army on 
September bf. On August 25th, the 2nd French 
Anno cd Division^ the First Uy S. Army en*t 
feted {^tw^the <5«rmam fell back north nitfec 
Seine rtnd pye pared to retire behind thb 
Line. Up to tiovr they had suffered 400»0Q0 
unities and had lost enormous stocks of equips 

r-V£ .* / u - -. 

As the enemy withdrew he leit behind sevetaf 
large garrisons to hold critical seaports to deny 
the Akli.es harbors- needed to sustaVn the advancing 
a-miesv These ports included '8 'rest, St. Naaair^ 
Lorient. Dieppe ami Le Havre, /fh^ Germans 
expended $&£ ^ amounts of labor an iFmntcni! to 
mnVt -t port,* s*eU*k against Allied attack* -yU 
’ ‘Stv-N^aire and Undent were give# p%$c*da* 
attention because they housed 1 7 submarine pens 
from winch the ; Nw planned to continue U. 
birat opOTtidm against Allied shipping/ On Sep- 
tember 5, the V . S. Ninth Army under Lt, Gen, 
William f): Simpson; began operations under tfie 



Meanwhik on August Ui. Lt. Gen. Aiex 
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Consolidated B-24 Liberators o f the U. S. Air Fore® hit France 



they soften the way for the infantry. 



12th Army group, for reduction of Brest and 
other French ports. 



the Germans into the pockets. Men of the 83rd 
Infantry Division later went into the lines fol- 
lowed by the 94th Division. The 66th Division 
took over positions from the 94th January 1, 
1945. 

50.000 GERMANS 

Filled with a bitter hatred for the enemy, the 
66th plunged into battle with fury. This time 
we were on the giving as well as the receiving 
end. Units undamaged by the channel sinking, 
moved rapidly by truck and 40 and 8 to the Saint 
Jacque airport outside of Rennes where the Di- 
vision reorganized and prepared for combat. 
1 here most of us got our first information of our 



August 31st, 
Le Havre on September 7, and Brest, after fierce 
fighting, on September 19th. The battle for 
Brest was costly and when the port was secured, 
was too damaged to be of any use to the Allies. 

After a look at the extensive defenses massed at 
St. Nazaire and Lorient, the Allies decided that 
reduction of the two ports would bleed too many 
troops from the principal effort against the main 
body of the Wehrmacht. Instead, it was decided 
to contain the Nazis until such a time as more 
troops could be spared. 

Initially, Patton s 6th Armored Division chased 
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The J&ilx Vision 



entered combat just as 
. to mi Allied supply lines in 
a t .- We Haute tif the 

The eto>uo«ued the if -smv. 

tegtV reserves tii the attack agninsr Uwdy-hdd 
lines in the .Ardennes The attack was -skill-.'. 

C’V , '■ ; ''' ' ■ . •• • _ * . / • ■ 

fully prepared and was favored by wooded 
rerraio . -nod- poor visibility ' which . kept V. 8 V 
air fighters grounded. Only b£ruie fiuhr ijii> by 
Yanks tamed the tide. The Germans rained 
buxx-bombs on England and stepped up IT 
boar warfare to sever our supply tines. By 
rhEv- tune Soviet forces had. twcircled Budapest 
and were driving toward Vienna- 



Allied territory Black 

( icruiarT territory White 

Neutral terntdr} Clieckered 
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initial. ^.Mgmnerit in .the EAT The 94th Dt- 
vision was moving up to the bulge and a few 
days after Christmas, th.t first Panthertnen were 
in the line- The shift waA aimpkted by the tUm 
of the year. 

The genera) situation that met ns looked like 
this:. The Germans. 50,000 of them who. man* 
w:hen the yes-t: of firrttafay fell;, 
were barricaded behind formidable concrete-' tiJtd' 
steel defenses lo an -area cayeting 856 square 
miles of ’.French territory. They, along with 
some 50^300 more Germans holding pockets at 
TaRochcile and ne$r ’ Bordeaux father to the 
south comprised rhe last remnants of what was 
Once a dominion. 

The Germans faring the 66th were fighting 
front three feftw on the mainland and from 
two adjoining islands* in the Atlantic. The 
jfajgesr .pocket surrounded the dty of St ^U%urp 
vvl/tor some 2$, 000 Germans fought bitterly ixv 
the belief that tide o) battle would, eventually 



in kn«a-d*ap snow, the gfnan 66th Infantry crawled info 
th* front j»na> against veteran* «frf the German W ahr- 
medht, The damp chill of Franco's winter penetrated to 
th« bone and the only hope to yet really warm lay in 
an early spring. 
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change in their tayor. The St, Naaaire pocket 
which spanned the mouth of the Loire JtJyef't con- 
trolled the. gateway to the iVnpor tan t french 
commercial city of Nantes. With hundreds of 
well-zeroed artillery pieces the Germans com- 
manded by Brigadier General Werner Junek 
(later promoted to major general) announced 
they were in no mood ro follow the example of 



they hea~d their firsr shot fired in vain. 

As they stVefft iota the pockety they seized vast 
quantities of foodstuffs and brought with them 
ample supplies of ammutntion. Hastily they en- 
circled with a fiber;*] hand their fortress in a ring 
of iifines/ flimsy ^hd^TgTOUttd bunkers pete 
transformed into ftvrmidahi^ remforyed concrete 

pillboxesv 

The .Germany h&4 other- than self- 
preservation tor a fanatical resistance at St, 
Nazaire, In the p<X:ker J 4 stibrna nne pens 

from which sailed forth U-boats the Germans 
hoped Would smash the Allied Supply fines.. Long 
before D-Day the pens were lavishly supplied 
with such extcitWf^' that even the\ air 

corps finally gave up bombing them. So mudi 
flak greeted pilots that Sty Niuaire became known 
as "‘flak cuyv’ Earlier in tbt war British com- 
tned a raid On St. ’Nazalre but were 
thrown back wfith hugelosscs:. 

Afound the ‘lub bperatiUns were built huge re- 
serve nocks of foods and ammunition, enough to 
serve the force in .St, Na/aire a long time. From 
a hmg range view the Germans pictured them- 
selves . rotutnmg to the Fatherland "m herpes, 
even if the whole war did collapse, for bolding 
out to tfie birtei end instead of capitulating- And 
there ;uVvW^:'tMt' there rjo pr^i$tur« peace 
was '|wek ? tmapprnaebabk **nd haughty 

comma jider of the pocket The 49^*r-o)d gen- 
eral was a pilot In World War I and later served 



fcfgki; the most hazardous job or* the 6&th Oivition t 
front >?«* fKt ^ijfnbai patrdl mto enemy territory. Fight- 
ing in . /at anea criss-crossed by hedgerows which made 
perfect cdftfcWIment for Vermin ambush iquad*, Panther 
patrol* slashed deep into Krevt country fo destroy in- 
stallations and bring back p r i i> j&jt * r s A FardWmen 
■merges from his dug-our ofi the double In the 4tfp 
picture as his sergeant <«)!$ fha iogeth«r for a 



daylight patrol. 





Cfote-in fir* luppor* by all jftfentry w«ijkjh* »»A4 vital 
to Allow patrol* ip Accomplish their fnlwim Jk%4 >*4um. 
Abov* two arOi-fankors watch with thoir 57 -mm lh# bast* 
of a bridg* at Hanoebont whar* a barman squad has 
just Mad to tfmbusb a 66th patrol. Mortar, machrna gun 
and sn>par fif* war© pourad on Garmani In support of 
Fanthar optratfottt. 



with the " 1 00.000-raan German ana^.- In 1923 
he went to South America and took an active 
part in the first plane crashing of the Andes 
mountains. After a hitch with the Bolivian 
army, he went back to Germany to reorganize 
the Luftwaffe, reaching the position of Inspector 
of Fighter Planes of the keich. He flew in the 

Polish, Nether land and Frtr^h campaigns and 
mk ~ui charge of fighter- ■ rlefeme ni western Eu- 
rope. A? the time of the break- rhrOjttgh at Av 
ranehr.% General juoek was CG of the 265th 
Infantry Division. 

Farther to the north wa$ the dielLbattertd 
fcolare K'lty of Lorient, once a mecca of world 
travelers hut now reduced to a shambles* As the 
66th spun its web of steel around riVe 4m>mcd 
city held by 22,000 Germans, few femtses re- 
mained intact. The city had extensive water- 
front facilities Including three sub-pens. Com- 
marufing Lmient w*a s Lr* Gen. Wilhelm Fahrra- 
hafclrer, 57 r year^old Bavaria-born artillery officer. 
Fahrmhacker was? formerly commanding general 
of the German 25rb Infant rp Corps. 

Approximately 9*200 civilians .^rc trapped m 
the Lorient pocket alonu with their German iru- 
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What th* ensmy tines looked like to a sniper is shown In the 
picture fcelow^ taken from an abandoned dwelling «♦ the 
verge o? Amerlcanrheld territory. At the top Sgt. William 
Rogers of El Paso launches a fhre»*m«n assault boat on pafroL. 
Lower right: a patrol leaves friendly territory: 



prisoners, who themselves ■ were in turn impris- 
oned. All commercial life in the city was at a 
Complete staridstilii Inhere were no shops or Etc t ea 
open.- :'ie.o all cit ijian doctors had stopped 

practiumg and only- miMary law was in exist- 
ence. 

Between the pctfkete was the Quiberpn 
i eninsuh, lone neck of land that jutted into the 
Atlantic-, giving; the faermans control over the en- 
trance to Mmhihrm Gulf and 'water traffic to the 
City o.i V;mnb. Oli Quiberun were 5.200 civil- 
ians. Its principle claim to distinction were the 
three 340-t;mi %um located at the base of the 
peninsula. The former French naval defense 
gum fired 7(KOrnu nd shells a distance inf 2 1 miles. 
Although ex:tensivety ehtployed^ 

French in the area hiuf a jot oi respect for their 
capacity to indict damage. 

Big atulie^ guns ^»n two islands farther out in 
the Atlantic gave adtlh'ionai. security to the Ger- 
oiao position. The larger of the two, Belle Isle, 
dtectively entrances to both the St. 

Ra^iire and Lon£ot pockets, 

. 

Civliiai) population m Belfe He 
tpcxefess rvf 3.000. Farther to the north was lie 







de Groix on which were 500 coWs, principal ai- 
traetion for the Germans, Me de Gtolx's poo* 
soil arid tiny size (7.5 by 3 kilometers) was 



tmy size 

hardly sufficient to support iis 2 t 100 civilian pop- 
ulation, let alone the 750 Gentian troops garri- 
soned th ere; 

The ENtMY WAS SET FOR US 

When Panrhermen entered the line, it was 
still very much anybody's war and the Krauts 
had faith in their own A(pfo- They knew their 
defenses were k>rmidable so they settled 4<wm 
for a tong .s&gs. stained a 

project of frmp training "ts make maximum use 
of e?ery : mstb Naval and U-boat men without' 
♦hips, coast- arrillen / r >aval art tljeryy minesweeper 
•:rews and service troops , , . #1| Were converted 
tmo infantry. To provide leadership for the new 
doughboys . •-special; - officer candidate schools were 
'er tux 

Ektbonuc plans had been laid for maintain- 
ing contact with the homeland. Radio conr- 
mu mentions were in operation. There was evert a 
reSenhone cable between the St, Nazaire and 
£&figf$f packets which xyeftt undiscovered by the 
Aihes umi} late in Marc K Airplanes made 

,sc}ie^rtled the pickets with mail, and 

supplies from Germany £ej good was mail serv- 
ice that qrie; German officcp boasted he m:eiyed 
his lemus 18 bouts after his wife ir/Wnrtenhur^; 
wrote them. Phtnc? which- Hew; only 
generally parachuted their mail sacks mti> the 
pockets although m ucrssmm > rb^-’cfld ^fte 
Esctmhlae airfield.' ;. Once fbe Germans evert irk'd 
tn bring a throat Rectal*;?? from Gemtany to the 
but ?hwr attempt . met with little success. 
The doctor tried to parachute to earth hut the 
chute failed to open. The planes usually got fuel 
from the Jersey and Guernsey Islands (farther 
rtortit) in exchange for food. Occasionally one 
of the commuting planes, a Heinkel III, fell 
into oiir; lines, providing. Lt- Col. E. M. Rowan, 
Division G-2, with lots of interesting reading. 

The .German* rook advantage of their marine 
position to .employ '.buats for traasportation, AH 
in all, they had 43 small niraV vessels of all dc- 
sc iptions including two magnetic minesweepers 



Patrol* mot with varying degree* pf success. An infantry- 
men of fhe 2blrd infantry w*$ wounded to seriously 
that medics in lb-* upper photo; amputated hi* arm. On# 
paftol brought bdek e german afficerj uniform that was 
modeled by- the Pant he/ man at th* lower left. Another 
F^ntWrm«n found an ubendoned German camera; de- 
veloped the film and go i the picture of tha unknown 
men at the taw** right. 



Opposite £*ge' M*by like It. Floyd Hopfeesbetger of 
Appleton, Wi*., ge^re their irvei lor the United States 
and now {»> in St. James cemetery, ebowf 50 mile* derffc 
cl Rennet, Franc#; Without thought of p#rtonel safety. 
Lieutenant Hopfentberger charged into « German me* 
chine gup. 
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anybody to oo me within range, They had the 
added cont porting thought that While their 
rades on other front* wtre • taking a pounding: 
rheir position was relatively s&fe . . * but that 
frt’a*. before the 66th arrived. 



ht m use between and Sj&ifr when? 

they vhmned reporfe clawed 

German-operated freighters met Spanish boats ar 
rendezvous spots. in the ocean to accept Spanish 
supplies for the pockets* 

War manufacturing, although on 4 limitcc! 
scale* went oh in the pockets. In the sub bases'? 
workers turned out 7,0-miii, 77-Oim and SS-muir 
cannons mounted on pneumatic wheel mounts 
•Their- also htf dr gasoline engines for ns# in elec- 
trie povr^r plants; Radios and sewing machines 
were taken from civilians and pressed into war 

With their - elaborate defense; ;:omrdv[td, the 
Gcntiaiis sat ?tuugly behind thm* gUhf anvf defied 



WE ACCEPTED tHS CHALLENGE 

i 

Allied comniander for the Atlantic wall battle 
svas General Kramer, who was designated by 
Cfeperal Omar Bradley, 12th Army Group Com- 
rnander, as commander pt the 12th Army Group 
Coastal Sector, lender General Kramer were 
4 B 0 30dXK* French troops to whom he assigned 
positions alongside Pan ther men on the II 2' mile 
itont around the Germans, 

Paurbeffijen crawled into foxholes facing no- 
m:m\s land, at the same tune ay did the cold and 
show* January rand .February of '45 were ardu- 
ous months Jpr the division as the mfch fought 
not only the tough Germans hut tbs? wbat her As 
welL Panthers in the Lorient sector were com- 




with hedgerow? am! ditcher rrj&kiftg almost every 
square frnn of land a German fort . 

lit the fAcc & ihe»c. adds, Pamh^r Infantrymen 
took up tile huttlje ^airist a nuptericaJiy superior 
riwniy. If the Germans holed up. id the pockets 
Thought lui ji haven ia whieh 

to sweat out the war, they chitoged their mmd$ 
when the 66fh opened up. .. - Vigorous attacks 
mstigated up and down the line by Panther 
infantrymen on patrol in no man’s land. They 
picked a fifth r whenever they saw Germans, in- 
flicting heavy casualties and destroying enemy 
installations. 

General Kramer was proud of the perform- 
ance of his troops and after of his many in- 
speetion tours of the £tp*w he tvrote m a special 
order of the day: 

*T should like to take this Opportunity to re- 
assert my pride and confidence jit 'the officers and 
men of the t^lsion and its &fta£Wd units. Out 
mission of caging up S(>d)0(HiattIewi^e ahd tough- 
ened Jerries U'i thrir Atlantic • .wall.- ntiy] pox' seem, 
to be a spectacular or glamorous job, but neither 
is any tough job in war. We have art arduous 
nusson here and you may he sure, that history will 
record it as an- important. ; 6ne/.in • thevSefsaf of: 
Germany. 



Lull periods w#f« useful, top* to proper* booby traps for 
*nemy patrols. Har« a sergeant pr*paras a typical graoada. 
wth a control w»r& bacK to hft dug-out. During th» »l*ght If 
ha haari a Kraut prowling arcund t h* just yattks tht cord and 
boom. Tfta rntu lln« at tha right is about a mil* bahlnd tha 
Jin** and considered a '‘rest 1 ' area 



nuiudcd by Brigadier General TVnnm W* Rol- 
lins, division artil let} ^pmm^rid^v ' SWi^A*** 
General George J. Forester ftfco&fonh m 
'heetheJiy’ from his telephone cade mmie r com- 
nianded the St . N ^afre .sectary idr 

the jpss in the channel, two. 
wre assigned w the division and employed. Us 
jUfiinttf* In : support, run*. were number of 

additional artillery hart a lion's. 

Although . fighting cm . the coantal , fjrunt was 
not on die $vme rriplwc?d sea le $* along the 
main effort . in . Germany, it was nevertheless 
cq uafiy #$Ktte'c . h.nd ufum much more treat hero us 
and deiidly. In the northern battles the Krauts 
. ; '• ; . ‘4 had . 4 pferf ty • of room to 

jcts?i*t and didn't have much time to build for- 
On the Panther front, the 
Germi^ifcii^hf under “hold or die” orders* with 
their bajcfe t«: the Atlantic, Lam £ before the 
oh the scene, the Germans had 
-secured their fronts with mmefiddsgbarhed wire, 
and -dear fields of fire ’far. qlj types 6f weapons. 
^VerjTivhere we turned wa* the muzzle of a 
Bffaie weapon. 'T)\$ terdti'n was crisscrossed 
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* f Those of yo.u o'p the front line nfe/vveU ware 
now. of the calibre of vour opponent, fjk is the 
same fanatical, hard, and adroit fighter who 
stands with his back to the rail in other Cietman 
strongholds -and who will stay there ttrml lie is 
destroyed. You have been enlaced now in 
combat as hitter and nricompronaisitig as can be 
found -on any battle front, and you have proved 
your individual ..superiority. 

'•The magnificent spirit with -which each one 
tyf yob' Itih* ep J.ur^iJ hardships and the courage 
and tenacity.- with which you have earth'd mi 
has filled everyone with confidence and wlf- 
i^irfance, Some of yuu have seen your fnebrtfc 
die. You have suffered wounds and pain*, You 
have felt the miseries of cold and hunger arid 
yhu have experifriced the: terror and -0f 

war, .. • • Y -Y: v • • 

, 

"'rhe success- of pur ,l?rst erimbar. assignment 
is not something .that just happened, it «s the. 
wolf r*i Iqrtg and - hard months- of framing,, of 
discipline in rhe ranks and cord id nice in your- 
selveis. ’.'bear proot that we 



Two' £®nfh<»rrnan thought they h®d a good plac# to put up 
for the night In an old born (top photo) but changed th*fr 
mind® wharr a German 240-mm *h»ji whufled in. Pte hand of 
tho shall it shown in the lower pichirw Below Pvt. George Sc 
Jordeti of Detroit, jtfst bac\ from patrol into the r»tf 

washes up, v 



are capable vi ariy combat a^ignmetit Here; in 
France you have grovyh wfffce far ;tiieUva^ ; fcf war; 
you have outsmarted an enemy more experienced ; 
you have won the admiration oi our French 
Allies, and you have gained the abiding respect: of 
your tdluw-sotdieri your cprrnnandcrs and Pay* 
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An old pot . . . just the thing to boil clothes. 



Night and day Panthermen crawled from the 
shelter of their foxholes to attack the enemy and 
ferret out his front lines. Patrols varied in size 
and armament. Usually the men loaded them- 
selves with automatic weapons and grenades, 
ideal weapons for hedgerow combat. Every clash 
infantrymen had with the desperate Germans 
is replete with tales of heroism, many of which 
will never be known other than by those on the 
patrol. A few of the experiences are printed 
here as typical of what every infantryman of the 
66th experienced. 



si on. a series of enemy installations were de- 
stroyed as Panthermen fearlessly drove forward 
under murderous enemy artillery and small arms 
fire. 

Hero of the action was Technical Sergeant 
George Chunfat who, single-handed, silenced an 
enemy bunker that threatened a large part of 
the attacking force. Sergeant Chunfat’s squad 
entered enemy territory behind one of the attack- 
ing infantry-tank forces as reserves. As the tanks 
approached a bunker directly to Sergeant Chun- 
faPs front, a flanking bunker opened fire. As 
the tank engaged the new target, a strongpoint 
to the front rattled with machine gun fire and 
threatened the entire attacking squad. Chunfat 
charged straight at the bunker y found the en- 
trance and with phosphorous and high explosive 
grenades, silenced the gun. As he left the bunker, 



WE ATTACK 

A triple-pronged dawn attack supported by 
light tanks in the St. Nazairc area inflicted heavy 
casualties and brought back many German pris- 
oners. Although two tanks were lost in the mis- 
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:"hs Germans in ..a •• 

crehch. . 'Thcy:-ifeinitA to surrender and Chtmfat 
brought hi« inter piajc StrgtztikChxin- 

hirwtis credited wirliyavmg his sffnYe putrol and 
enabling if to go forward and accomplish its 
mission. 

iPityjfat?) medics proved their stuff under ftre. 
Ouohmdin^ among them iff. Staff Sergeant R‘iis- 
.silt 8. SebrAmm of Cincinnati Stirred by Oer- 
man 88V., Sergeant Schramm dove for' the cover, 
of a hedgerow. From his safe hole, Schramm 
heard the of three small French hoys who 

>*vtre exposed iff tfe shelled .area. - Without 
thought of personal safety, .he" it ft his cover to 
bring thry 'ddidtep to safety. Just as he was 
PV^htffg* the ffhiltf over the Ked^erov.v a piece 
of slffapnef dashed across h>$ face. j-HJjt nest 
hammed and somi conK ioirs Schramm with the 



buys crawled' ffahfc m >a fcm The French A gow 
emmmt awarded him the Croix de Guerre, 
Ahotdier medic. T5 Raoul W GUurk «*f Low- 
ell, Mah^hustff tsy d istmguishff d h imself fit racttffrfg 
\VTl<t.n enemy a rf it lery was concentrated on the 
£friUp to whiclv Gfaude \?M lig sprawled 

offer it wff$$ct*d ^Mier to protect him fffnrn fuff 

‘her in fur \ . Disregarding ffi> own wounds* 
Gi.-uide dragml and cnmVl the wounded man fff 
litter bearers stationed 150 yards tp the tear. 
On one Naai raid, .? 24-man patrol attached 
the outpost where Pk\ Riduffd fX Parks, S> r:\- 
r»i>e \\ Y. ? and three others were stationed, when 
i he raiders cffllcd tor ^urrender 8 Parks replied 
with sUeces-vive hursts from his BAR. The gun 
jammed ; Parks effnt I n uffd , (i ring with iwff rifles 
undl : i9j.|';. apummition was expended, Although 
umondeff twrcie* be. Mill rfffffsgd M ^trendfftvaiid 
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j Flu I* nf'oUril!* \ bound fo c Cherbourg with thou^nub oj 

PuntlwrrUt^t abort'd, Reared Southampton harbor early December 2 v f. 
£ MM/. . fi 5 5'/ that night. dte C+ofi *ii« torpedoed }'*ve mill- pff 'h* 

I coast iff Frame. A croisott this pertpeclirc sketch mwi? the spot ,*'h - 
§ tin Leffpbblrittir *ottk ? Mr* t of the eye ft>* art eyt Jafei 

t.y %htm they defatted . i life 'Get mu '4 . « hi ertabar at Si. Nai&tre md hm&nt: 
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A Heinfcfl Hp dr&pp*d Hear our prow id^d a Hof of 

'inforifiairiott on lbs German gar mow.. £*!ow: s»gn«!m*r 
^wcovar « (iy^ ^{«phcsri« tMu tesdmg f’fefeugH sur ifa#! 
to lh* German* ei$*< ftUttirv. 



when the German* swarmed over the pp^itiun ;U>d 
toot two af the men p ; rtspners' t he phiycd pteuiiu 
While the. fourth Pamherman escaped, Farts jay 
quiet i/« tii . tfe Germans withdrew to their own 
line*.. Then, painfully, he made liif way back to 
is is us'iif, 

PL. Fiber? IT Nickel t?, Fresno, Gal if,, had a 
narrow escape. Alter r*li*yerf of .guard duty, he 
wa« awakened fey the cry*. r Gtt up, they ’re at- 
tacking !. 17 A^griwadVe^ . ^lekeiU 

ripped away a door, siisv a -secp.nd grease roll in, 
lie made ;r grab for it bur .missed, Luckily, ‘it 
•was duT Gntjfehmg hif BAR just a* p,'. mortar, 
shell struck the doorway, he dashed outside 
through the smoke and dust. /Vs he jumped over 
a hedge he. confronted five of the enemy raidittg 
party cTour-hal in. indecision. A. sixth jerry 
came ever the hedge with hk machine pistol 
ready for aetjorp Nickclls fired the flAR N then 
turped it on the rest of the enemy patrol. The 
Germans fled, leaving several wounded behind. 
Nickel IT -also wounded, received an Oak Ltjaf 





cluster to Purple Heart, awarded for injuries 
;<ustained dqrwg jbe channel torpedoing, and & 
Silver Mat' for urdlimfry in act ion. 

Tune';^ijll . tmf&vr most • rntfmofi.es ai the ex* 
haiiftiory • of JcOtribat but will only 

brighten jldeniorii^ like these, 

Lt, Jacobs; E; of Dallas, T&m, isn’t 

one tb pgiggcrAte the effefcf of thr fire of his 
niortax squad. On a jialiVd: into no man's land, 
he a trio of Heinien behind a hedges-' 

>i 'brin'd • hntnedardy.eaj led lor fmc 

Remarked the lieutenant: '• 1 -ddtff know if 
we got, them but J ; s a w three h elrnets fly up over 
the hedgrpmy w hen the shell landed."’ 

Pfc; Thomas P. bi the Bronxf radio 

operator, will, never comp lain again ahol’f fftfc 
vveieht of the 4>pound wireless on his back. 

A Heirtie machine tamoer drew a bead, on Gth 
1> :» r n as lie went over a hedgerow on patrol; 
squeezed the trigger. Bullets splattered all 
around the in hint r> man . . smashed the radio 

lot Coburn got over the hedgerow- with qnU a 
*-d»jhr nick. 

.Another Htinie took a potshot at S/Sgt, John 
b Murray of Brooklyn and \Vlmr burned the irk 
tichtrymun up w <t$ that he couldn’t ^ si tot back. 
The bullet dipped the glasses off his nr».>e. 

And who said rhst Get mans haven't 
cion ? 

T'4 James Murray-, a medic f;qqv 
town, Md., quit dry pat r<>( sprVrf ed a Krzfur; ap- 
intently douHled up in pain. Hfc rifle and wo; 
ftand.ygr^riad^, >rere at nfe* si&v 

Murray was about ro •$>-«• turn: iitsi .aid when 
he discovered he was ip dbc wrong -branch ot 
service to be id modi help The Jerry was 
praying. lie gave Up like a l<*mh. 



NAZI &ENERAL LAUDS ARTILLERY 

The other part oi the Ihmrher team, the ar- 
tillery. carried out its mission with ->udh perfee* 
lion that evcti the German general commanding 
the Lurierw pbcfe^t, idrer his ^rmiderl 
■ad.mii that the gunners were c\ce*?duigl);.. w.n- 



Pantfi«lfmen fke Lonant will cIaH«»rily re>rc>gnit* 

nioit of fKeifr road vgnt. The signs, wtptcUlly *ke © «• 
announcing Ai/ray,, to'cHfy to tHV soldier's *y* * 0) ’ * good 
tdrgat »o f some r»fl« s»r pistol prachclf ikmg *be road; 




i ate. ft was the An il t . hao^rtng; 
of German twfciom that made life 4mb«arab1e r 
especially !*! the Lorienr pocket and pfaj ed a big 
jkj lc in forcing its surrender. 

Statistically speaking; the GeFto&m had every 
t*d^ant.age. They had. bigger guns sruf ntore x>i 
them. They had a number of 240-mm g«»ns 
on railway moants plus an. aiisortracnt of iKtillery 
of all calibres they had massed long around 
the J?ub pens to protect their U-boat lairs Their 
biggest gttns, three 3^0's on Qinb^ron peninsula, 
were by fbr bigger than anything rtvai)able to 
Panfchermeb. But despite -all these arlvantayrs- 
the Germans catne pdt bn the short end hf artil- 
lery duels and suffered heavy losses at the bands 
of 66th gunners whose exploits became legendary 
up and down the Atlantic pockets. 

Panther artillerymen dueled ir out with many 
German giun crews but perhaps the most extra- 
performed in the Lurje.m sec- 



ordinary fear was 
tor when field artillery pieces were used effect- 
ively on coast rartillety missions. 

For some time artillerymen had looked long" 
yngiy into the harbor of Lorient and watched the 
German boats nonchalantly plying their way to 
docks, unload and then move out again. They 

first because of 



couldn't do much about it 
continual fogs that enveloped the harbor, faeje of 
adequate OF -s from which to direct h re and. the 
excessive range, But those, condition^ didn't 
prevail long Pamhermeri pushed forward and 
took new commanding ground for observation 
posts and more favorable gun positions. Warmer 
weather lifted the fogi in the hnrbpx. Still con- 
ditions were far i rom tffefl because of jJie ex- 
treme range. As a mattet of fact, the Ger- 
mans guessed t heir bon ts wzte mmpletefy but of 
range, and. eon tinned ship, movement in the harbor 
while they thought artillerynafin would fcontmuc 
to look complacently on, 

Shattering of the German illusion of security 
came one day when, directing attdletv fiffe ot; 
groiind emplacement:^ /rpm Kfe Cub vplatiy, Tr. 
Leonard Sink of Brrrrh Spnhg-. '‘Michigan, nut- 
iced another Nazi steamer pimping about the 
harbor. He didn't give it a second glance; it was 
nothing new; pntil he noticed the craft came 
closer than usubl to 66tb batteries. 
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. A G^fyuw fib> -nv-'iife;' : sfttt*?# ’ 

»ink?ng ship and attended ^ saKage operationi 
All zeroed in and it rook Panther a rf il 1 erysrien 
Mfil y 4 tew rnimi^ to sink it along with the crew. 

What added a more dramatic note to the epi- 
sode was the 'phrase officer 

coined utter the • slitting \\te. finished :. “Sink 
■sighted' ship; Sink sank sume. !> On the. record 
it was just <me boat ltss> to bring in supplies to 
the besieged Germam* 

A her word got around -.about the first sinking- 
it became almost n content among gun crews to 
seek out enetn> r crofn All in all. Panther ar- 
tillery' sank 14 vessels* carving an unprecedented 
niche m the history ot held art tilery shooting* 
Among other crafts :^uhk -A?as a l^lFton w- 
bine-driven in me layer Pa 300-for? oil burner sub- 
chaser ; a floating crane ‘j SOf^toti steam dredge ; 



! ‘ VVIptr the? hftfcfc, ' ’ he nrpi^ed’ h^~ A'^Vd^i s d 

whether or not a. shell would reach that far. 
“Think: I’ll give it a try.” 

Over the planes radio he' called down m IU. 
J. i\ 'Muck aT the g\m< briefed him on the sit- 
uatipn ?md together they decided rp take a whack 
at it, despire the extreme range. The first shell- 
ed the 1 55 howuzer landed near . die ship and 
Lt. Sink began to adjust 

in tf»e middle oi the firing. enemy artillery 
spotted th? gun battery arul started counter-; 
battery fir?. Thar had to be silenced first and 
then the fire was shifted hack to the ^hip v Fifty- 
nine rounds were $ted in record time At the ship 
that was now trying; its' best' to zigzag- out of its 
prejcariooi positron- About half of the 59 struck 
the vessel. The KXMeat boat, full of holes, 
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art KOCLton barge plus a variety pf 

craft. TYSgt. Robert McBride ^r Suptn lor, 
Wis , aptly described the rioting of the 14th vest 
sef in this message ro division head^arlers at 
Cbateaubriant from General RolHn?' headquart- 
ers at Lor ient : 

“The 14 ships sunk by Black Panther artillery- 
men attest to their accuracy, hup the last victim 
was literally tmy*d nut for tire gunners to work 
HU.If- 

“A tug observed towing, a heavy barge 
through the harbor and spotters called fo' artib 
were being registered in, the 
i»ig ctew rraiimJ it was being fired upon, cut 
tiie barge adrift, and scurried for cover, Gun- 
nets prucnprly sank the abandoned ,ye5®eV* 



wr TOOK ON TH£ 140 i 

One prize our anVliery realiv wanted to take a 
crack at was the 340-mm gruns the Germans 
had an Quiberarn There were two reasons. 
First* the guns ocua^fonally Subbed shells into 
defenseless French commtmkies, killing civilians 
and musing' extensive damage;... Several rimes 
they fired into the e/ty uf Vaunts (population 
19,000) from a distance of 19 miles with amaz- 
ing accuracy, Despite constantly changing cli- 
matic conditions and winds, the Germans once 
hurled three shots into Varnics that landed no 
fart hex than 200 yards apart. Any artilleryman 
will tell you that’s some shooting. The three 
cannons belonged to the fourth hirtsfy of the 
German. 264th Naval Artillery Battalion com- 
manded by one Lieutenant (senior grade) Punk. 
The guns were a constant thorn m Hie shies of 
Panthermen and they struck terror in the hearts 
uf the territory. The huge 700- 

paund , funded like boxcars when they 

rushed air. Second for rile 

anxiety m knocic out the gun? wuh purely pro-, 
fessional : ro prove themselves better artillerymen 
than the 



The £f$aciv fought as well ** their inad*« 

qtw+e Voyw permit. Row re* r, theyUchrd th© 

training ar#ti dWlpftoe *>f Pdftftmrmnn. A fow miles from 
Chateaubriant *h* Frcrich afecied it rr,om*m$f»t in com* 
ri 17 rtthth patriots who wore eafecuted on 
tto spof by ttofr Germans, the posh to Vfhicfi ihe F^nch 
*«fe Had are mibif* behind the. monument. 
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^ and ’Lotted ccriiodifcd '* 

ni*mb*v b.f 'iin'iiejtaf^* • fyfcncS’ cflmmec'ria^ ouH*t* its .ffr# 
Aftedfci The jaygcw H&rifsy svas *at, tfttly ©lacUeted 
af 1 t\s /">odh of fh* bctr« RIvjpir but >*i® .&ortn 4 n& bedew* 
ir*4i?U$£ir\Q »K*. city, .son* av&r (SIQ bodt?’ hftrkor. 
0 «> of- -rtmfon ^iilis iy *4 uppei Mfv, Lower left; 
fwnc> ,£.r^i afidd Tapi direcHoP dfD# I .O^O-prund 
hambt / tete f^b Ha/bc*r ♦* ojt 



captured 'teafermfiff 
ffi* suM&/f bpeh Only d annexe . his*nf*s syft« fed froo© 
)hv ->**$ ,Jfort\ Allied air raid* {upptr right) end 

although liftfe rfroonsfruetibrc ■#*.$ posaihS* during +fc« 
■** 1 , earn nr* |> jiid mnueehterst 'jpirkf f| aumtad. 



After ca^fiiLpUifiriiii^ ihe dud with 

thi- .340**? :^*t' Upi . was- get. 

Di+g ti r gft/te *u<0. |^h<wv ittfitofc-svUhii* fangfe 

1 the 340‘s, ryhere they would be rdamriy safe 
iron) stmnter dtaytery fire 0^^ were moved 
info position fancier cover of darkness. Counfer- 
battery artillery wav set upto protect the H -inch 
howi titers; >sh;*t vv^re fa do the actual firing. A 
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number of ground ami aerial observation po^ts 
were Mn up r } j provide a check. on hits. 

Once Ahr filing started. -the roar of cannon and 
crash of she] 1 wan deafertiag. For an hour and 
a hail ttiir guns ■ potfrWeyi th«r ; ;.supp^dl>r .ifivi nci^ 
We 340% and "finally knocking them 
out, Sweating Pant hex men were pretty proud 
thar day. 

$il! ; - ‘General Kramer who on 
April ) 5th declared : 

“On the occa^on of the second anniversary of 
the . 66* h Infantry DivismnN activation ] am 

pieced- to ^pntMtrict! that General Eisenhower* 
the. Supreme C-*mmander, Allied Expeditionary 
Fon h,f)x awarded tlu< Jivisjon a bartle star for 
parr iei pa Mori ip the. campaign of Northern Franco. 

if Fag h member at the division : is now priv- 
ileged" to *Tt\X *:i bron/o sen ice star yui the Eu- 
r opt a r» - At i ican - \ I uidh* East ern c.UTipai^n ribbon . 

1 hi- *taf Is rhe bnd^e of recognition for a task 
w<?\ 1 dd.ricy If: places 



The fishing industry afr Concorneeu (above!, north of the 
Lorierrt poakeF vm stymied by the. German forces, nof 
because fhey controlled th* Harbor but because their 
:mn$ dominated the lucr**hV*r fishing grounds efoiwd 
Ml* *s!e «nd lie d* Groft, The harbor ef Aurey (below} 
which depended an the Gulf du Morb»»en for an outlet 
completely bottled up. When the &6th took the Na/i 
ptfeiebs, fkhftr»ven of Auray held a festival to torct the 
Allied armed fortes end mark the Opening of their firs* 
commercial fishing «r< five year* 



bFrrJt'-Ksted V cirrrim W arr ^rmy that, has never 
ben» defeated Vour first unit bartle honor is 
wefEmemesi and one which you can \\ tar wit}; 
pride. 
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TW* < pthofttn .WPfp ne Airly diapd trism ftuug*r pi w* xjf th« largest ;Na*i eanc*n*rafi©rt camps a) 
&fpt>vw. -‘8**$ »ri 4f>* AwifrWn Alps. Many war* starving and inma.fe* were dying #> the r*4» of 2.000 
p4r wdek. The camp reputedly used for ’‘scientific" erperiments. 



By now, nothing 4^r^i T^iovc during daylight 
hours in Lorierit. Artillery obsmers had f he city 
broken down into ,sect»om with numbers fax each 
critical point where they could bring down artil- 
lery concentrations by merely calling a number 
into the telephone to the gun battery. In Only 
one spot were the Germans safe, That was in the 
sub pens where even the heaviest shell* could dta 
little more than nick the solid concrete. By now 
our artillery had wormed into enemy lines so 
they were even able to shell effectively GuJman 
positions on Ik* de Grrnx, siv miles off the coast. 



distracr Pvt. Cecil L v Kenner of Williamsport^ 
Ind., from hi^ job as- atuilerv observer. 

White German infantry bred on him with 
•machine gum and rifles and a mobUe battery 
shelled his area, Kenner crawled to a precatiouit 
position in full view of the eneniy and" directed, 
artillery fire until the enemy battery was de- 
stroyed. For this feat he w as awarded the Bronze 
Sr.tr Medal * as well as the Croix de Guerre by 
the French, ; v ‘ ■ ’ ‘ v V /•>/'-' 

Big cuns of the 66rh were destroying a* Ger- 
man observation post in the :Ldrient pocket whem 
a telephone line fromthy 66th v s artiHery observer 
severed by shell fire. ' «v Y\: , ’ 

Levying his ob$er% v audn post. Capt/ IJojiald & 
Van Evera of Hinton. la. , crawled along the 
telephone line until he discovered the break. The, 
infuriated Krauts rained vicious 88*$ on bitnu 
biit Capr, Van Evera skillfully repaired the 



AfmU£ftV OUTOm ThSMS£lV£5 

Heroism under fire was an everyday occurrence 

among 66?h ptvisbn artiiidtymen. 

A mobile anilletv battery and German mfan- 
try, throwing everything but shell cases, faded to 





Patithermen blast away at Germans iti 
Lortent with 8-inchet\ ^ : 



i re and returned to his post, enabling the big 
L'un* r»j destroy the enemy position >. 

First Sur- Vein T. Pritchard, a resident of 
Boone. (u., way on duty at an artillery observa- 
tion post when enemy shells severed in* tele- 
phone communication' ^ wnth his battery., With 
intense enemy artillery hr? failing 200 to 300 
yards in the rear of \m post, Priurhnrd grabbed a 
telephone. and rest clips anti mewed imp the 
shrlied area, ^ralvlijitf alone the line until he 
discovered tire h and repaired it while en- 
ymy shejfe drenched the area,; 

First tt- John W. H osford of Tallahassee, 
Fla., an artillery "forward observer with tyvo 
French pam»R was fKT.upyiny* a pmt -ip U tree 90 
feet above the >>jy)u ruf. He spotted F\vn enemy 
Patrols ridv-mcin)i toward Friemify lines and ac- 
cupat^l y adjusted »rf if lefy fire op the enemy ptr- 
twh i( ..inflicting 30 casualties am! • * CjtfTi- 

pfetc joijfi of the: jiitCfnJ'V , 

CoMPterfirev from German .88Nv-heneVrated his 
;wc;i and rdie({ framnents ripped through the trees. 
bU>: i n at; his jkisr urml he dtseov- 

Hosford was 



cmj the enemy *rurr posit! on 
awarded the Croix <fc. Guerre by the French - 
etnmym and the Bronze Star Medal. 

. v \ French marine on a lookout post over Lorient 
spurred German artillery buttery. Ht wanted 
artillery'. Tins is how he unfit: 

The marine phoned tor fire from his post in a 
tree, back to a French CP . . . who phoned it 
to another French CP , ; . who phoned to the 
sector CP . . . where a Frebch-spcakin|r sergeant 
translated the data to the S-S . . . who phoned 
it to the . 66th Division artillery CP . c who 
plotted ir ami phoned • it .to /h 
FP . . who phoned h to the battery.,., . 
which fired the mission.. 

The observer didn't know where the hatter y 
was and vice versa. His adjustments 'm 'the lire 
Fad to travel nvyv the French - A m e rivtm bpok : up 
which stretched 75 miles. 

Finally the mantle shouted ‘‘parfait.' 4 The 
translator interpreted GarcetT The conceruVa- 
non whizzed Over > . tht German battery was 








Typical dugov* along the* b’n&s. 



Below i; Cj plain ffima-i P. McCUib *1 the. supply 

head at Messac and one of the Russian workers. 



At tha : Hennabobt on the Undent front was part 
no-man's land and partly Occvpiad by Preach civilians. 
A/Mgh hill separated the two seines.. At the center laff is 
a pte-wai picture of part of Hannebont. At the end of 
the war, the picture at the lower loft was iaterr ffprs 
almost the same place. Mote the arched bodge 1$ com- 
pjetelf blown away and the buildings lining ffc* river era 
demolished. 



wiped o ut. Ati tiiai remained was anf? horse, with 
pzn oi ci citsson that ifeemd to tht AHicd lines; 

A German company commander irnide fecsic^cd 
LonVnt lr ned' his company ftp for imprest on in 
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AffrMe'«> ferjqf&id obterynys, clinging if ^ >>«'»«' $ or 
parcivee in'-*il« bam JofN, p|ay*d * .k«y ^(fj ifv cJ«* 
!'i»o^j ^9 4h* fcu^roy Lt Jol»r» W, Wi><fof.d. (fcptrtpw J 
d*tnb.«id *t*& 4? ¥0*foat t*#W id fW -dr A A ad- 

v anting evjtrny fore* <od ttayavi *K<*r« kfcevy 

cpun4*r-b*Hery‘ fit*, Abov*. fy*o Pan>h*mi*v • 

f\ W Sftjfrve**. and Lfewifinan* F W, Nigfeyft plot 
€r»©rnV positra*** irxitn 4h*ir fo&Vou* pe** if A»’ *b*r*ci- 
'•>•’! om*cf -.htfuse . bM«t, • : ;' 'f-; % .'. .c-v ; . 
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Above i i 4 view of Chateaubrient, Prance, where Division headquarters was located 



what he thought was a safe spot way behind the 
lines . , . but not too rar back for an ri.krt b6th 
Division artillery spotter. 

just as the o>rapauy w-as farmed, artillery let 
loose with overhaul bursts: The Jerries scanvp- 

utd imuh fiieir ba/raclc$ ^vhfclv ^ere promptly 
vet afire arid barrifd d^'h by Vanfc guapers. . 
Although Pamhetmrn oame out on top in the 



struggle for the paoket$; ir was my snap. The 
Germans were good ' i^r rmrs rtnd mflkted heavy 
.viisualtic:*- fin. our troops m ykteme of thdr spmb 
ot conquest from the French. They were troop* 

arni they 

.# <>lig:Kr v feaek; % foi tte t L j- *'. . Ohtvr the dauntless co>4T 
Vge ymd great agerifice of Panther nten brought 



Arnong tli* m^r.y Bwte Ste^ w»nfi»jrt among Panthermen ter gallantry in action w ere thesfc three bfift te 

right: First Sergeart* V^rr, T Prichard, Private -Cecil U K*nn*r and Captain Donald Van £v*r«s, Pritrhard and Van 
Everd '.^iuritafify- repaid tpm*nunictfffor v lir.e$ under 'ntera* srnemy artillery fire. Kann«?r> persona! courage in re- 
maining In an exposed frbM Una position despite a heavy German barrage tp direct artiftary fife-, saving many lives; 

was an inspiration to *11 troops. 
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Everything »io« 4 i *h» front **asn 4 grim 

*ar. A PanthMman #+t>v tad *»niB *c 
poi« besri'd* HU fn th* i*M p»c* 

► Paoth9rrv**n davwfrd- 
&*rto *n j'irpfona gas 
gM Is Captaw Karty 
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historian sent f r cm l£lb Afnty 
eftei^ptibr. batttfe d* 

the 661 b. * yj; 

Tv** Pnnthnrrrinn ^»paif TSrrtJ* 
arntlifa-iit gunj cap l ur«d fr'nm^ M>e Gar* 
nv*fu The gui*s war* c*v*r k> 

French to teas., ’ 




Chapter 

Freedom for France 




One of the major problems facing the 66th 
Division forces in the battle of the Atlantic 
wall were the French civilians imprisoned in the 
pockets with the German armies. As the 6th 
Armored Division which originally trapped the 
Germans swept towards the coast, French civil- 
ans, fearful of entering the zone of combat, itcA 
along with the retreating Germans. 

In the St. Nazaire pocket alone there were 
over 120,000 civilians crowded with 28,000 Ger- 
man soldiers into an area of 683 square miles. 
The Lorient pocket measuring only 101 square 
miles, had 9,200 French civilians. 

As was typical of the Germans, civilians got 
what was left after the Wehrmacht took their 
choice of quarters and food stocks. In the early 
stages of the war the situation was not criti- 
cal because the Germans had sufficient stocks 
of their own to feed the troops. But as the war 
dragged on and supplies decreased with little 
hupe of replenishment, the continual military 
drain on civilian supplies was stepped up with a 
consequent cut in the civilian diet. It was to 
alleviate this condition that the Internatonal Red 
Cross at Geneva, Switzerland, requested the 66th 
Division to make arrangements for evacuation of 
a portion of the civilians from the St. Nazaire, 
Lorient and Quiberon pockets. The Red Cross 
asked that 12,000 civilians be evacuated from the 
St. Nazaire pocket alone. 

To let 12,000 civilians out of the pocket may 
sound like a pretty easy job until one stops to 
think that between the civilians and the rest of 
France was a solid bank of artillery shells and 
small arms fire whizzing back and forth with 
deadly accuracy. Every inch of approximately a 
1,000-yard band of territory between the two 
forces was under constant vigil of machine guns 
and cannons. Anything that moved drew a blaze 
of fire. Under the circumstances, the very task of 



initially contacting the Germans was a difficult 
problem. 

A TICKLISH JOB 

A few kilometers north of the Loire River 
which runs from Nantes through the St. Nazaire 
pocket into the sea was a double track railway 
which lay adjacent to the river and crossed into 
German held territory through a sector of land 
held* by French forces. In the immediate vicin- 
ity of no man’s land, the double lane road ran 
straight as an arrow to the German lines and a 
person carefully peering down the tracks with 
binoculars could see very clearly German pill- 
boxes on the other end. 

Visibility, however, was just as good from the 
German side into our lines and anyone trying 
to cross the tracks even well behind the outposts 
d.ew immediate 88 fire from guns already regis- 
tered in. The railroad tracks were, of course, 
a shambles from constant artillery and mortar 
fire. There were mines and trip wires all over 
the place. 

Almost midway between the hostile lines was 
the railroad station for the small community of 
Cordemais. This railroad station, full of holes 
irom gunfire, was to be the scene of important 
meetings. It was decided to make initial contact 
with the enemy at this point to bring about the 
evacuation asked by the Red Cross. The ar- 
langement at best left a bad taste in the mouth 
of General Kramer. He’d bite hard into his ever- 
present cigar, bang his fist and declare he was 
there to fight the Krauts, not negotiate with 
them. The old man, a rough warrior but with a 
heart of gold, was no one to be around at times 
like that. 

Captain Hochstetter, capable member of a 
military intelligence team, had the job of making 
initial contact for the 66th Division with the Ger- 
mans. He had started the negotiations when the 
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negotiation* 'ran .'Aid 'a snj^ 

The point' was s©rfie<4 and tfco fafk* | 

• Hauptmann Mucltar- Af the right tV-^pPPIHPPBHIP^, |(| RJ HHV HH jHRjJ|HMPI ,. w 

over frJai Black PentW should*! jwdcjvThfr cowing has Mart and !>•* £6th eteatty Vi^ibla. 

<Hc***v*r the Garn>am apparently knev vet Wcra th<* -66th Di/ijion «v«n we entered Imp. 

■'■■ ■ . ■. ;■ : : ; ■ 



and than both *id«* grev serious as abov* But 'tipi ior long, 
awpr photo) wartf *mot»iMy ahead. In fl»* • co*ilo ? .. \% .$ww»|J *■ . 

noncan Caplin HocbsHtNr. Note tli* hof!d^&rctvt*J; he h*i 



m m ® 



1 




94th but when the shift 

in forces dccum4 cm the 1st of Janilaty r nego- 
tiations were temporarily dropped. Along with 
Captain BocWxfte* was Major Charles Me- 
Rew Parr, }r, f of G- 2 section. It was a ticklish 
problem to Jet the trigger-happy Germans know 
they wanted to talk with them without getting 
their heads $hot off. 

When the negotiation party was ready to make 
contact with the Germans* fire along a two- 
kilometer from cm our side of the liaies .'was -'mth 
memarily stopped, A big white flag wm waved 
in clear view of the Germans with die Bag waver 
keeping his fingers crossed that no eager Kraus 
artiU^Vy observer would cal! for a s^eff or two, 
Wljrliin 10 minutes a. white flag appeared «ib 
German side of the lines, Way' dowd the tracks. 
That was the signal tor the. ncgonaritig party 
to act. 

Nor without . n lot of misgivings, they stepped 
out on tbr railroad tracks, in clear view of enemy 
gdni, hpinhg; that the Germans respected the 
wnire flag of fruo^ They beg^ri slowly to pick 
niineite&’down die tracks 
the battled Cordemars , railway' station. 
Stall np , (Sertxmk Ak they reached the 

• statipnThe^ $ tfcrriWy naked feeling* 

exposed fiye itom both flanks with nothing but 
a true* flag aV ptutecriom Just about that Time* 
the flag looked prerty flimsy and thoughts of 
making & dive for the nearest ditch ran through 
their heads. Fra rs were allayed, however, with 
the appearance dbwrt the track of several figures 
approaching in smart German uniform r y. tlve 
German neg^ti«ppg team, repr^ntatives of 
Genera! junefc. 

P'tdicpmpLties; : M 'succeeding/ meeting* "imtrJ by 
no means as difficult. Usually with the break- 
up of one session,, dates were set tor the ..following 
truce, hence eliminating partly the risk of walk- 
ing out into no-man *$ land without assurance that 
the Germans knew there was a truce on. 

Most of the sessions with the Germans at 
Cordermis were quite simple and usually foU 
lowed a pretty definite pattern . Civ r Mnt.pfeki^ 
ings with the. enemy were stiff affairs &r»d we wcrc; 
suspicious of their every move-. The Gentens on 



Edward Angly pi thei Chicago S \txn mfarviews Ofeir 
Lautnant Von Ribniti, "public raUtipns dlr^cto?" ti th<j 
St. Naxa?r* pocUt. Vo ft Rlbnltzi? clutching •*. rppd&l H5 
QonUx Camera. In tK* lower photo. Smrio 5. Wessman 
checks «yacuatiori details with Ob ar Lau.tnaftt Pater 
Rmk*r, . ■ 




Major 



Ob*? Uiommi R y ^#f 



Gb&r L^trw»n+ SqHutfirKoaKn 



TKr?a ' KmCjit /itoi^/G*irman vyKo «jp*ft>«nMy K*d ro >*K*r 

fun.cfrpfr ffipjffi'Mk#: : jMf ry JM^jor %* v-omm^d«r <?* fcOWton H*1|- 

ima* HK w<J* ^ Uwrnrdi>tf feAWfeK;«f«tM a^»y. ' Wfag. eacofiis on Kit /fiJhd *^«ije 
.Ob$» Ri.wW. *060* ’$*• ’pi****** ^VK Kif ivvtf* ji$#$ Mttift*} about hr* wif« ba*‘« (K G^rf^Ky.. 



rffrir ' part, ivmv*ye; <; ; dixM&yrd '•^t^f|^-Tiife-.vi>ui «i 
• ••’."• ntrirU'j-r os > runU + r :,f ?.-i‘“t f hv*y 

made «\mt> £<r ^v- friendly "a# 

Tim sc xK? yijy -tifyti- $(*t Stow. 
i the Foliler t jijrjr o/wvArrn tfpM.c*. the 

\>nfc$/ '/ 

<t 1 <>./.kjjit; af. th^er^e 



EVACUATION 

• • > li «r 1«:» »:<•»* * 2*0 t$ 4 $m i;Vrr r ’^ 

tailKiairf ■ tftadf pfl vyhicl? tlu- nc^ettufi^s Were 
I wet • T raws igctU'rAlIv ^juir.fcii hr ^,ut\< 
;ptet- oi# v w v^<i>i>rim T : onto • 

vyirvipit^ed.. f jucy*,. yp: % ir$m on 

^ithvr ntif-; oi- tin; piiifrlHo 

a j c .* n ^ t v* *■» 'p • hi m ? . i •■'! • ■• ? v.j'.t 

: F r^ti^fv - ripAtftiV- mw 

t] •:* nn-lbl? ’.»>•' • :• - -',! r.*\ 

X.t*n& v&tt* '&*$■ 

-a.; tf-Hjin hvMyl 'tljfc >?V!ted '/jf. J-jn- .■iiiw?. 

♦He y v vkr*\ A !*?»»& t$ife f.Kv 1 ' ivrm $ vh<? y.j f^v 

p f nrV;<>. ^ r io vi 'll k&i <<Srm. *m : 

/Free KrCHib Ke*i Cm* i£trl*y \b tjif 4idc 

4*>d 7' !v; ; -.• p.,|\ t«p,...,/M..l t -.pj 

y $vci a l [\ i^yiiinY ?te pr^iret 
X\ lF ff it VO sUVpptrH fire C* )rdrmu;n 
vvif^ n i}^' it? oft mni s&fc 

''at>.<<*yd/ -.. Ahr> A ...xi^xt in tiv*t 
^iplr fvH : Uc:e< ; ’; pm- . alto&nii |Tif traiif y^r 
hllfijfcS \bt:§M0 .‘V^ontri^ hir t k5. the vj!4i>^»og- das> 
*iir*. v\'-iO{ ,t»'V *>! ’PIP- At C.'i:«-il»/ru:U\ rht 
^ark j ' ?OiiyvM \va.a TCiHr.-ArAd . .., . Qevmw* g^ardfe 
gto f vft xU»d ,ViW4 £*u “O A /lumber oi 

flifm vvyfTe li^ijd !».♦! ^vrVctu’HW <d iiyi[oiV»>r from 
S/,. \*ji//vv)V all followed c^«*ro r Mjv t(*c 



Tit ere v4'af r\^o v- lis * 

iijwn >it v'tv from. % M'i? 

Hr- kt& &(&$$'. '>£$&'' b: ' '£rk WitfVlVai "toji 

{xoyn l«o ? u'b f<-T. r '!>•.> ry. (ben \± <\ •■ lp-pfljc^on 

fiiyd.: rte ^-nmb ^V : * Tim 

ie-ov! mTxifbs wn* v i A ^4. f *>* b>.J 

p. :ii, ini^OU v Wv-sr^ n i hr tYtXy n*r 

t,rjrtA>- thr fhotlnM l):]V/s^ir<, Trie CiV^ 

mao- drthvr Ko^ieit . ?!iF- .ewn o„ m# 

k ov->v a loV »*f W ; 



*rT\4rl-1ii 




The smiling Mueller was generally the center of interest when correspondents were around. He rare ly missed 
an opportunity to hav© his picture made. Part of the Cordemais railway station is in the background. 



Both Ober Leutnant Rinker (left) and Von Ribniti took a lot of pictures. Their results, however, weren’t too 
good. Like the photo in the center, they say, would hove been better if they had had proper chemicals. 
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Oftce *vacu*K»t>f> 
were agreed tipon, tk* 
shell-tom ' 

^ne/;$via^ m a ft 
S <fir • . T* ' 

p 4 i>^d; ' ;$£; the ■ ' 
j^a\rr 'ip. *&$*!'■ wj,N ai»* 

.• 'ffdfti,' cfen* 

‘.if. &*rman 

s^Ufj . < 2 tn.i ■;,:i# ■ tty* W^ ( . 

Gprr«jpp-j^Jppt5 •^r».tfo»^ • 
nr.uoty -icrV til* 

•of Jh& ^erm’«S>»r 
I" Ih* .fay#v ptc^'f© fct 
}Wn ; )Ty$gf ^ iayg* SUd 
.Crs**-. . fe'.vfi^*^: ?? apv 
prpj£hf*£ ■ iw Cor^** 

m a «**$ 0 «*<> W * b«fi 

of Ik* Jt) 

NiiJjap* in Hie 

&ht*r\z&- c** \ be i«fl n 

*fe • fiK*f wham 

;’ fh* J&.f* r’pfM * p f; h * *i 




Despite th«ir boding and smiling, the Germans n*v$r forgot they wfcrfc at war. Often they violated 
the Vruc«, by foraging for wood »n no-m«n'i4a«d v like this Kraml soldier h doing. It was only after 
the 66th threatened to cut off all proceedings that the Germans meda an effort to stop the practice. 



m eoenTy 



sairie pat‘)|.ietri,; Before any of the evacuees wtre 
tdeas^e - iter w«T£ thnrpughly ^ui^ed hy wk 
irafy JtftiUigeii.ee'' *te&ra& far m formation arid ex* 
amined by meduv for -communicable diseases, 
Pvacuces varied do from babies to SiVvear 
old?.. 

Meetings with The. Germans gave m om first 
chance to $ee a genuine -V licit fd ii ler' ' and Nazi 
vdutes vvhich< vwt had to admit,. sveye poetry 
showy. They had q definite pattern to then 
greeting vtdiicii caught us idisw the. hrsT runt 
heidric-^ ^at^ved ra A^itch tot it; The German 
cdEccti. parfictrfariy the; junior tv^ked 

td three teot a£ m< - : . 

m * N ' v * -dute with i\ *’ Hdl Hitler?- and then 
hejor & we had a chance jo- ip matt than begin 
to r> list our hand to return svtth a military salute* 
they grabbed our hand to give it u brief ^ Irak c 
and then perforined another Na*;i saluifc 

On*; officer along with the nifty, James 
Bown^ of the 1 67th Signal Photo Detachment, 
found himself returning with a Nazi salute be- 
fore fie teal ized *vh at be was deling. We had 
no imentiam of' continuing the handshake, no 
matter henv theje petsisred. 



never gave up trying fco nna put 
what outfit we were although rumor had if they 
knew we were the 66th oven before wr entered 
the Jine. During the Last f}?g#Xi&votfe meeting 
with the 94rh Division concerning eyacuarion of 
civilians.- so the sreory go#** the ptnt&fC officer in 
charge; 4$ He vr& Tihout u> te4ve ; d'reiatedf- T 
hope our relations with the 66th Division wilt he 
as plc;i.<U)f ite they have been with Ha* **4th/; v - 
That Wa.s a hit discotie^cting to us, sspee hilly 
4fer the exterisivo nw^nv taken bnth in the 

Itutc^ and the ETC to hide our identity; Br- 
foye entering the truce areas, we either tote 
parches off ouiV ‘>bcml(lers hr covered them up 
with h &kfi or hrmdkerchieF In fbe 'middle of 
the stcurtd meering the handkerchief over the 
Rhicfc Panther Patch of one of the party slipped 
'iff .inti although the. Germans didn’t blink an 
eye. they all took a long look af it. 



THE GERMAN RERfORMANCf 

There 1 * one piece- 7fin we rarely 
missed the opportunity uy pass; on. That :was 
about the Allied offensive into .Germany. We 
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vvf're generally pretty wall. with 

conies of Stars and Stripes cont:unin^ s?fuat!!on 
niapV on r arrrjo? was slicing the 

Fatherland r.ft pieces', They vvimei 1 when we 
showed amcity picture and hastily oisciainuol 
all knowledge ui the hideous crimes their: 
armies were perpetrating, 

Parhculariy pot-out by the nr rooty fact* 
confronting hfni was Ohcr Lent nan t Lange, 
mild-mannered chaplain, who often accom- 
panied the German delegation, Lange said he 
was a Protestant, 

Another who wasn't too happy about the ; 
turn or events (more sorry that they were 
losing rather than that they had started the . 
war) was Ober ■' LcutjprVit Peter*- itftv -7P 
Olgastni^se. WurttfnhHg- (Jcnnany. Kinker 
professed to be .a ;VnMh>nj at heart* 1 and. his 



iS« low ar» thra* French R ed Cross Workers, the only pe?* 
sons. adroiytadl into tk* pocket ©long with the refuges 
trains. They ere pictured m ' - front of one /af the tfoih 
battered buildings of tfitir CordemAii it* tip ft < 



Nancy $. HogMa nd of Orange. Georgia, Am eric ir? Red 
Cr oss worker, passes out pi ga reties fo French refuge as 
jtist released from ►he German pocket by the 6Mh 
Division. 
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Two Americans who liked the way Hitler did thing* 4&nd 
joined his party; only to \^n jo regret it, were Ob«f 
Uutpant Schmidt and Ober Leutrtanf Kohlh^f Uckeo* 
helper. Lautnanf Schmid* Jeff »n the *pper photo, was 
discovered during 4ru<* n^got‘MiAns abound the Lorient 
pocUf; Still tw.«9 ‘goring uncter W Nazi uniform; He 
reminisced ab»?ut hi- Nome state . *.-> California. Luclcer- 
haimer, first seen during the evacuation of civilians 



A tiny refugee from the St. Nazars pocket waits pah 
ieritly, cdfr in hand, for food from her Allied rescuers 









i the 


way Hitler 
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'•*^ v p K 








\*mwM 


& ■: 






that newsprint vtH getting pfrtrv scarce and 
Qg|$* \rt. cutting down ari cop' ,'■ 

Vfjn Reibnitjt turner up .tor '.during .a huce 
!?i flit' Loriem. pocket and fi gu r ed \ri 4 f a st -ah 1 1 ffi e 
d» d after the* Lpficrtf pocket fell. When Pan- 
rb^nK-n i^arrhed .|ht>> Laricru. Van •Rcvbnitr, was 
found near t lie fck boat pen?,' A Lonent G-2 
officer had made ;\rrai)^ntentf t^"get-;hK camera 
■ and ' lef h tjf i. t-i I I;u:^ r- beat hirt) to it 
vvidV a bribe of agamies. 

Leader arid spokesman tor the German dfk- 
nation vv its paUnchy* sniUiftg; 4t 

J 00 per cent Nazi. Mueller was :i smooth, 
CM nv inc i n g t a I kVj and genera Uy r$ii itpo (oget fe ; 
lie outdid himself the time the Germans vio- 
lated the truce by firing .art flitiry kitty-oortf^t 
across the area wherfcy'ali * hostilities supposedly - 
had f eased. That luxrught Up the argument 

whether or not the trvice area was third diinen c 
. sional Finally it . was decided that firing oy^r 
the area, was m violation of the ‘NpiritV of the 
tttioe.'b v/N * . . * * ■ ( 

A notter time M ueller came into his own was 
when tire Germans violated the truce by openly 
fiiraging for wotid ih the cormibr where all tail-; 
'if ary activity wa> sunpoiedl} zt,i standstill.. As 
a matter of tact, the Germans sent horse-drawn 
carts mthin 25 yards-.' -of- the Cmdemais station 
for W&&J ; mot*. ' : p'reh)ib' /farmer had saiv^ed and 
neatly stacked the year before. Muel let’s an- 
foraging forNV^lyin the corridor wfeVc all hnly 
i la ry act $ b u t agreed fa have it stopped vipir w< - 
threatened '.to XitU. Rr > w hale thing off. Ko wood 
\ir& K'fflli rlcit fo toe Gerrriarj>. 

Hr Mik$ pretty vain too and mad* a pofat of 
telling • •■us -there was a ‘tyottur' m hn ’• Marne;- 
Nilvelfvr wav. e^naliy congenial when there 
vvctN plinmgiffphers or nevys writers arourid. 
Xrjthing he laved better than to have Ins picture 
taken;. 0;Go?\r nccasM.rri he beamed lot over 
half air. hfint vvar correspondents, who came 
tn wir.iu]- the truce, -mapped’ away. 

jjtfr c^rrespnVidentv that * 1 n y were Ba^tf 
(Nn dew of the London pa%; O/./E* 

VVorijer yd -the Associated Bres-s. Edxiaf 4 - 
§f ibe Chicago Suo, Arthur Fanner a rid Ronnie. 

Read of iGt.unnunt News. 11 . j, Abrahams- 



Above an ag«d iFffWch r«fug*e g*h first a»d treatment 
. irt .4 m^ke-sKih hospital. 



During one true* session, the haifft >41 #»lay*d by AMlv 
*rMHery which -H*jJ pfowadtntQ 4 ^ermftn rdilrpacf y*rsl> 
During the wait, bsfMy pi were compiifcd A> th* 

Mi n A it. Col -fo'rty&h* showing of HH 

w'tv to U*ti i& ngfaj Major 0 b*r. 

(c haphith) &*<?*** '■**<$&*** MVwfa: 




th&Y wrrertcU rad talk* #ith f»fcth Cfoiaf of 



Who : r0‘ . , v ,... 

'k* 1 frt*l -. prisoner >#cH«tigfr. fcorit >nad to mak* <t xdaar the ?anther prisoner* wm* tre«t^d/welJ, 
Aft international of R\»d Cross U ]n th« center. 



German Colonel Bortf 
Staff Keating during 



International News Photos* and several movie 
from French n<rwsred 



and nn.lv wr.'c. '^Indiscipline prevented them 
ti$ jut jk^moke, 

There wa> the matter of weapons, too, At> 
cording to the Invok. ^rsoni^I mnAst x truce flag 
carry no aripts. At 'dOB^hivt. 'the G.ef> 

man* did m we '*tii«s; and 

carhirtey': too. The: warn .made a great •point 
nut of hunting dm* prominence captured A met * 
lean wfcap<$& cujf rabidly brrtig- 

mg the- battle- to a. • -the. - fjirmam ...decided- to 
abide by .’ the book and k& their weaponj> bome> 
They £few nflf otffcf matters, ? t*«x 

Often "the evacuee tram vvould' lie late fn emer- 
ging from the pocket. arriving at the Vox deuiaL 
station midway point drib a few scant minutes 
before the scheduled end of the fruee. As if 
. sensing, our anxiety fo- get' our bf tro-mur/s land 
before rile shooting began, the? Germans -would 
offer : “Don’t worry. AV> won t begin fnmp on- 
til youVe had y\ev,\< ui time- n, yet hack, fo <out 
line- / ' 

| hu\ German officer M ; hij carved a niche tm 
himself at the truces was Obey Leutnant Schol/. 
Kneim. Ruund-faced 3 juvenilis]) Sdiidz-Kbebn 
•/in.tv one ini^r^f in life. . Aittef'tob 
Me avidly described’- how he listened; to Apierrcnn 



men 



companies. Af! <*i 
them played a part in telling the world about 
exploits oi the 66th Division, 

CorrespOtjdent Abraltdttis' oh one occasion al- 
rn«yst. upset the entire truce proceedings when he 
apprhdched; a ybbng Germah Ljeutehant ip ch&rg? 
of a squad of suldier^ sent as train guards find 
asked il •.he : c^gkt; drill the men, ;$h^^ifging 
1 ie ;utenant fgiight him tf few commands Abra - 
baijfts took over aind put thy ^-ell-tli scip lined 
( h. fi: M ns • through then paces, Later he re- 
marked: 1 bet Fni tile first Jew to ever drill a 
German squad. ” The young lieutenant later 
saiij he got a *VhrwbnG‘ tnmi his sur.eriors. 



CIGARETTES, CAMERAS. RECORDINGS 
A lot of skull nluggerj w'C'nt v .n beneath the 
apparently calm surface of the mice meet mg>. 
While we gawked at fhei: photo equipment 
mouth* of the Gen nans watered over our endless 
supply rd cigarette*. Everybody on the Allied 
Jelegatvon smoked fike' mad, t b row >hyay butt* 
before they were halt finished; The Germans 
had no cigarettes except • a little. •> riiita f^lbrccp 




swing BBC V (Briftbh .Broadens: ing Company) 
from Lurklon ami AKN (Arm> Forces Net- 
work; from Pans, Hj> priced possesion was a 
notebook blled with a: Its* of recording!* he had 
of mi^bm tjnitekt He spoke EogU’ih diieflflv 
and was? jam? life, with the Amer* 

lean prefer sttU Ke^tJk-Koehn s^iil he bad 

no wovnaeh fur -war ami wished it nns Over' ‘*6' 
be. could g*t h,nk r«» his jive coi Ice non in Gf.t : 
mutty* ^ : - - • V ’ 

■•.ypiiife|i)rfin y ^ aJonjfi with Captain M uelifcr* 
Ohrr LenUiam R inker ztod a Maim VGlhtdm 
Heilman ptfsed fur mjmermjs pictures fbr Allied 
cameramen. Mam? ii ell man, incidentally, was 
forme rlv thr ober Imrgemei.ster nf Radio! f:K-cl1o 
Germany, md bad served' in the Crete Campaign 
■as ty parartoOp ftfHcer* Hf wore lour decora- 
tions, Portraits of all four were published in 
•;ilV#Paris edition of Stars and Stripes as typical 
vif Gerrnarrv; %hnng along rhe Atlar/tic VYalt, 
A few days litter Scbul/.-Koehn confided that- the 
General raised the roof with lirra tor permitting 
bim.wlr r»; be photi'rg raphecL .Asked bow the gen- 
era i gpt % ■ uupy 0: Sra rs and Stirpes, Schufe 
Koehn :jusr looked wise and remarked} “We 
have, ways/* • 



Although the Loire River Valley, scene of opinions for 
the Mfk >** >;ch in daodjituffihthe ere* UcUd adequate 
to distribute food Ip the people, Many 
m*si Pr*h*vH like tbfc fc** c b©V& ChatydUbn'a^ d a- 

veto pad. The stone 4>cl*t«V - V W# to wo/t but «e 

vowt to eati’' Botov a 'rn eat shop ctork >&c:U Up> *ign; 

SrV'k'k- />’' } T iapnorYoto Hoi^rneaH- ;-'• /• 




Not* on|y to evacuate 

civilians from rive pocket vbfif-.we: were also asked 
by the jE'jb't^rn^ t '5V^yp ; fo food -fo 
rhose reinainin^. £t foe sam*' rune \*e were 
;U.ked tb replenfelt Fmurh *;i1t supplies from the 
salt figld^.vv; i thin Jh’t: Sr; Nazafre pucker, consid- 
ered the large r producers ok salt in France. 
NTy &o t i ^ t ifri r rKi n exchange were more difficult 
.than merely the evacuation of civilians- Finally 
foe permit ted a r rain ! oad of foodVt wHs m trim the 
pocket: on the 1.5fH of March in for a 

foufofoad of sah five days later. M 

food, in: ide t}ie pocket was supe; vised £*y refoer 
seMatives of the 1 inter national Red On ,>s>. Evac- 
uees coming out (luring succeeding Truces assured 
li.N that none of the food vvrnr m the Germans. 



TRAITORS 

Similar truces were held along other sections 
of t&c Fl S'Ttiiie fount '.- of v fW: pfetli l>i vision. m 
. compliance w^h uTgent ni thi? R^d Crn-^s. 
South of the Loire River Vjrui along the Atlantic 
coast was the 

a truce, for Evacuation of civilian* wags held with 
Unexpected result^ As the evacuees streamed 
along jht r*'i.ul hading uut o\ the pocket (there 
was no npifoad there) pudimg their worldly be- 
l%txi Trt small carts; the 
Germs* Ifiratrnom in charge fooke op in perfect 
Englhft: ’■ -W.pl], they’re all yours now.” 



Above a FaMtarfoai*. Pfc. Don Turggon of Chicago, 
dickers *<*h '* typical French str*B* vendor. Beiow Gen- 
«r*J De0A*/lU fom»s {<* hientijt tp Inspect French troop* 
%l»Hng und*t The ^6tti Division. 





B;4 tinu;»re ? * * lie tedtL ’ ' they fea v« n ' i .roach 
Pse for traitor*," . 

"The Envision public rdatjora office sent a 
Mibinetown*’ , stofy *>n the li£u tenant to hi$ 
‘lufmetown-* papers in Baltimore, It ran; c, Ober 
Leumant Kohlhidl Luckenheimejr* nephew of 
j,ttv and M rs. Luekenheimer, 3307 Mallei 
Srieeu Balfimow, is now serving .with German 
Wdinnadn m St. Nazaire, etc.. etc/’ Higher 
h(M(lquarttTs bucked rhe story back with a link 
pore stating we’d fewer confine our efforts to 
publicizing Allied personnel. 

Another man who betrayed Ins country was 
found during .negotiation^ -ffjfof evacuation of 
civilians. 'irum the Lor font jy?ck£k He Obe.r 

LcUtnant Scluoivlr. ciSuave Ifondsome follow innn 
California He, focy. otfoe bViuwffci 
were supermen bat was gradualjy beginning to 
see the error of his wavs. 

Another n uOe for civilian evacuation was held 
af tfie foot of the Qu&Wff pefonsula when 150 
Frenchmen were taken off the narrow strip. of 
ter The French version of 
the American March of Time produced a long 
mov ie : 'of the evacuation w hich circulated widely 
in F ranee. ' ; • 



Tie 66th tfffye dekgadott/ amazed at heating' 
a German officer speak English without a f'fac# of 
aecertU whirled around to see. Obex JLttUtn^rit 
Kohlifoli Luckenheimer. He lost no time in ex* 
^^.ivayd. situation. Luckenheimer 
\vsts b£rp in Boston and spent most of hie? tilt 
with foV aum and ujicle. M r: and Mrs, Lucken- 
hamyt, 5507 Moller Street, Baltimore^ Md, He 
was employed as a marine one ffreer with the 
Standard Oil Company \vb«*n in 19 >7 on a trip 
to .Germany he met a f raw loin v ' The two’ AVer e 
married and Luckcnheirner was persuaded that 
Gw many was an up and .-coming- .-nation* He 
joined the Naz, party ami lived like a icing;. <m 
German tpnrpiestb ;. He way aligned as marine 
etigi peer aboard a German desttoyery When 
his hoar was shut from under him and he landed 
iff five. Sr. Nduafre pocket where he WafoprompT 
converted into infantry. That burned him up 
md he w^n’r n bit backward about itdmimbferinp 
everyone from the German genera! on dmv/i a 
ruv.gue lashing. 

Philosophically enough, Luckenh’eimer summed 
op bis position tike tiffs : * ! guess 1 just picked the 
wrong team/’ He was eager to talk about the 
states and hoped aome day to get back. We 
told him not ro he Urn optimistic over that, ‘Tn 



UU» 4k* r*si at France, Britt a in y peninsula hid its share d/ collaborationist* *ho wrori«d for the German* during the 
;$$$£ SAvefal hundred *ere. imprisoned »> 4 tan>p less then a mtle horn Anther Division headquarter* tn Ch*-- 
fe^aiso'otth ^ right photo shpwi the woman's prison barracAs. At the left five asjed French foeffdn We a stroll in 

the prison yard. 
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Through vomaet with the Germans the Qi~ 
\ feion \\'x< able to negotiate for the return of four 

The men isvefe ex- 



Fai^therttien JbscW; prisoners, 
ch&oged rank tor rank for four German PW’s 
on April 1 1th at Kid city on- the southern edge of 
pocket near |he Afiiiritic cna&tu All 
four repatriates said they were treated »n a mil- 
rmn manner, had no\i#^lp?hts: evert about fqbd 
and said they were questioned only lightly. Ex- 
changed at that time: were T y ,5 Rijry .tee .and 
Privates 'William E. AVhitr, JohtfV ..^Oav<dfll 
and Kenneth Irvin. The 94th r Jy 

had 3 prisoner exchange with the To 

obtain the release of an American air force major 
with a certain number uf decdtatjotis, they had 
jo offer a similar one in esdnmge. Finally one 
'.t as found ip n p\V vAgc in England and .shipped 
to the l.voricot from. 'Die Gentian. made such 
'x fuss OVCI being moved out of hi* PW igige 
(where under Geneva rate ten aired 

to work) and hack into combat that when f he 
German authorities - in Jgbricnt heard about it, he 
Uiis court-martialed for cowardice and executed- 
The truces however, formed only a smrd! r,.vt 
of Panther contact, with rbt ertemv: Principal 

.coitt^r tvtis on the field of • l?a 1 1 1 ie ;v i%*1h^ re^ - 



A f&milier face to all Pantb«w*n h this FrancH peasant 
woman, typical pf farmers on tb* Briftalny peninsula. 
Fantharmen war* *U» familiar with fH# fUpdyct At thy, 
gadget In the lower picture, if not viifj the apparatus 
itself. a calvadoi still. 



act ion* 



more 







Whatever else France lu^W, ***fcf«ns of World War If ]oin those of World W,tr f in universe! 
applause of the PVendh mademoiselle. Whether it was on the Champs Elysee in Paris or on the beech 
at the Riviera, the shiqu* crei^Ht the eyes of Panfhermen as they flitted by on thair 

wooden-ioled wed^iet, teaym^ e wake of perfume, or pedaled their bicycles with sltirfy billowing jifc 
r the bfe*T*< i> ; Marie Cecil* of Paris. AH OUII 




Chapter 



Vive L' Amerique 




Disintegration of German forces opposing the 
66th Division became apparent by mid-April as 
the tempo of artilley bombardment and infantry 
attacks on the 50,000 besieged Nazis increased. 
All along the line in all sectors, infantrymen 
made savage thrusts into enemy positions while 
resistance continued to crumble. Artillery, espe- 
cially in the Lorient sector, cascaded tons of 
shells into every nook and corner where the Ger- 
mans sought refuge. The further they burrowed 
into the ground, the heavier the shells that dug 
them out. Under the incessant hammering, re- 
ports began to trickle in to our headquarters 
about discontent, mutiny and hunger among the 
enemy. This only spurred our efforts. 

It was difficult to discern the total casualties 
our forces inflicted on the enemy. A prisoner 
of war stated that published reports in the Lo- 
rient pocket alone fixed the casualties at 3,560 
but the figure probably represented about half 
the true number. German officers, to bolster the 
morale of their men, told them that the U-boats 
had inflicted 5,000 to 6,000 casualties on the 
66th Division. 

Despondence grew in the pockets not only over 
the shellacking the Wehrmacht was taking on 
other fronts but over the more immediate prob- 
lem of a growing food shortage. For well over 
a half a year they had been living on stored 
reserves. Their unbalanced diet began to tell in 
increased sickness. In St.Nazaire a mild epidemic 
of boils was reported. Malnutrition was re- 
ported late in April in the penal units where the 
diet was the least sufficient. Germans increased 
their demands on civilians for food, further 
straining already aggravated relations. 

Sensing victory, civilians began to balk at 
turning over food to Germans so the Nazis 
started offering payment. Pay deductions of 100 
francs every 10 days were made from soldiers 
to help pay for food. The soldiers were getting 



only their combat bonus at the time and not a 
franc of their base pay. 

By this time Lorient was completely out of 
food and was totally dependent on St. Nazaire 
for supplies. Only food remaining in Lorient in 
any sizable quantity was flour and it was all 
moved into the sub-pens for safekeeping. The 
bakery in Lorient experienced only sporadic op- 
eration at best. Panther artillerymen knew ex- 
actly where it was. Several times the general 
staff at Lorient recommended reducing the al- 
ready skimpy ration of soldiers but officers of 
the medical corps warned against it on grounds 
the men could stand no further cut and still be 
fit for combat. 

Once Allied artillery had swept German ship- 
ping completely out of the Lorient harbor, only 
available crafts to bring in supplies from St. 
Nazaire were submarines. Typical load they 
brought back to Lorient was 150 sacks of flour, 
ammunition, quantities of smoked pork, butter 
and cigarettes. By this time submarine move- 
ments to Spain for supplies had stopped. Meat, 
formerly obtained from lie de Groix where 500 
cows were reported when the pocket was formed, 
had disappeared from the ration. Typical ration 
for Lorient soldiers was cabbage, beets, carrots 
and water. One hundred grams of bread 
(roughly three ounces) was issued per man per 
day plus three cigarettes (erzatz) per week. A 
gradual shift of troops from Lorient to St. 
Nazaire was instigated to ease the food shortage. 

In St. Nazaire the troops fared a little better 
but compared with what the Americans ate, 
their diet was still very poor. Extensive truck 
gardening was started early in the spring by 
troops in rear areas out of reach of Panther 
artillery. 

END IN SIGHT 

Morale of soldiers, despite pep talks by offi- 
cers, continued to dwindle. Hitler’s birthday, 
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As fh* <n«vTtabU ?nd came tor the German forces opposing fhe 66th D'*v\s\on, & Panther negotiating taam (*bove| 
enter? no man's land under a flag of Hut# jo sfcafc the unconditional Nati sur render. The group above h hejdad for 
th© Cordemaij railway station, scana ot many previous meeting;* With the Germans. By this time the Gormans had lost 
all stomach for war and the firing, along both Cants qf the truce area was aimost at a AtahdstifL 



cident> , ‘ were repartee! between cttfkevs wa nting 
to hold on and enlisted men who desired r<* 
render . One source reported 19 soldiers were 
execute*! ube titn^ to. dwrt Pru> 

Cf|V«| leader against capitulation was Brigadier 
( rcnerul Kus*/ He sept hVs of mfialijr /Nazi' 
party men ro listen complaints in each platoon 
and lake nep- to realty them. Feared Tin Allied 
ittf ack with rcfnks and plants failed fo spur Unity 
in , the pockets. According to. report that 
enianatni from tftfc pocket.. lAri ro 2ty> fc :«reigtc 

liters ( Foies and Russians) weiv fos 

disloyalty, Another nine (Jertnaif? 
i.uiinoiianinl.ed for destruction of weapons. 

All. tnliji niarion concerning: $ffgXC$$- of the 
wa.i was cm r oft hum the Gfetiman soldiers. Rit- 



April 20, wais an occasion' 'far a series of parties, 
awarding of medals and promotions to stabilize 
morale* All soldiers rook a new oath Of alle- 
giant v to I3er Fuehrers But if wasn't enough- .to 
stem the tide*' When reports came in a few 
days later sUf»p^edly of Hitler :V death, most of 
the soldiers gave up hope of evet* •salvaging, a 
victory.. Troops took a new path’ of allegiance 
this rittjf: to Admiral p0cflfr$v . pry? 
of all German knees.: 

Desman* tp the rate 

of i vccnrions m the pockets f(i maintain discipline 
wem up prop*yrtjokiatt’y ; ., All soldiers caught 
drsertinTwcre^ 

feed 1 -and ithiTt|ediati!. .r#Urn to ( C?ex- 

■ t itfasnk much. lef t of it ') : for pr^enr 
pon of .another’ from (k‘*e rf int% Numerous- “itP 
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STIVER' 



The Germans Wer* ^Yr ?e w * vfin^ forth* 6c th rfcpfesantaHvfe*; ?H« grpVp rrtovad mto a 'nearby sHelf 

>orp cal* #V©t« the Allied doWa $&(■ _**rm** "Unconditional surrender;" Immediately Hauptmann Muel- 

ler, beck to camera VfHpfer pho^b ’ _>*prdsehtebye *irf *G*W*I dyfcck, £49**1 to talk ebotft'. ’technical difficulties. Th« 
Mlh i+ifft jW* to right* Colohel tCeafing, Major Pjirr Cpptjfoi MocKrtoHer who- did the talking) suspected that 
Mueili 



Hochttetfer demanded if Mueifcsr had the authority to sign the surrender. Mueller ad* 
it, V&ir* off the tnwetJ^g abruptiy told M»>e|lf» to come back V0h somebody 

who had authority. 









German Major Sngalfcen reaped that further resistance to IK# Mth would only mean more casualties for the defenders of th» 
porker. HA |r.onrf#d the unconditional terms, than with a shrug of hU \\ttetfldars and a flourish of a welNnianicufed hand, signed 
M>o Vc/’rskode/.' Cobles Wet* signed in English And French. $\ Wfll as German. Just before ha dfsmUsed his prisoners, Colonel 
Keating a*^^. €fyijilkerr «f, he would turn pv*r hi*, pistol as an indfSaflpt* of good faith. The ma|or replied he would rather have 
&«AAre i JiihCV give y p his 1 pistol at formal ceremonfes later Kaaing didn't Insist awl dismissed Engelken, Hauptmann Mueller and 
* nevly'^ommisstoriad lieutenant who earn* along as Interpret# , He walked with them to the edge ot no-man's land Just before 
leaving, b* dlrtneaded ♦nat .he Germans turn ©*♦* to him 30 German tugers the following day. To this Engelken agreed and the 

piste*?* w ere delivered etomptly. 



Opposite page. Mueller came back later that day with Major Eng Jken German General Junck s chief of staff. Tall, .Prussian-like 
Cngetken announced gruffly he was authorised to surrender the troops and asked to i«,w the terms. This time the meeting took 
bide* just withwf the Aith lines Typifying the despondence of the Gaf^an staff at the fortunes of war 'U the expression on the face 
or Hauptmann Mtieller (opposite page) as he reads I fie boat surrender tefms imposed by tne Panthers. 
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Although Panthermen expected a warm reception by the liberated French, they were not prepared for the near-freniy 
their entry into the pockets caused among the civilians. People were hysterical with joy and showered flowers, kisses 

and champagne on their liberators. 



dios had long since been confiscated. Prisoners 
stated the men were very receptive to American 
news bulletins shot by cannon. The Germans 
knew' the end was coming but some still held out. 
There was Colonel Borst, commanding officer 
of the Fifth Armed Force Regiment, who told 
his men: IWe have to hold out so that those 
Yankees will respect us and give us honorable 
terms. Then, w r hen w r e get back to Germany. 



18 , wear civvies and 



we u do the same as in 
start all over again.” 

But Colonel BorstVand General Kuse's voices 
were w r eak compared to the mighty blast of the 
Panther military machine. On some fronts the 
fighting became so one-sided that front line ob- 
servers called to the Germans over loudspeakers, 
announcing the targets they would destroy sec- 
onds before the shells came. Unit commanders 
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h eard themse Ives named over the speaker:: ami 
then >;nv their CP's- go up »n Just. 

Inspire their professed reluctance. Xo allow a 
surrender, dicers; had each soldier le^rn in Eng- 
lish the follu\vin)£ ph rase G* M y name is , .. * . 

I am .a . . (rank), i was horn on , . .... 

(date). .My home address is f am: 

sorry that I tnay rt6t s»iy anything else, accord-; 
inu r , to rhe Geneva convention. 1. Each soldier was: 
also thoroughly familiarised with his rights as a. 
prisoner of war. 

Under the $qu^eze nf . the e< ; er-ughtcomg ting 
that cut ojt supplies tind exacted with its supeG 
War nb^lity ^ri lirereaFingr 6( casual- 

ties, the permrm High Command finally ad- 
inittc%&e h?fd no ptJicfr', cHPfce,. He asked Gen- 
eral Kramer h^r m anni^tice to discuss peace 
terms. 

HOSTILITIES END 

Last days of German - resistance- vveye-. filled ' 
with excitement ami rumors All of Division 
headquarters w as ahuz? vA\cv Lv WhllenM^rr 
of the Lonetrt GIG detachment knf m wes- 
sajze that an msurrecxiomst element 01 General 
Fah rot b ache r T gom m a n <j had asked for an armis- 
tice- The wbdh? Thing* supposedly an air-tight 
>ecu*r might just as- vretf have been broadcast. 
Half hdox lat " ciyilTsdii . in' ’ Nanres- we re- getting 
ready tti celebrate fall of the Pockets/ As it 
Turned out; the story was u false alarm,. and 
, Wallenstein blamed • it *$t the . last that word of 
the armktiye request gut hack, to the Lonent 
gypend who promptly squddhed it. 

'The* shell-torn raitfoad! station of Cordemak 
was rhe seen? of the opening session -of the brief 
r V e i^trT Dcti t G: t luu led to the surrender of the 
St. N a/;j.irc pcKtkyt; There on May /tip Colonel 
John Keating. f»Orh Division chief of staff,, met 
with Capndtt ' Mueller to discuss terms. The 
uvguDtiim p&rtjr- moved to a small cafe 10.0 
yardy Lfoni the sLarioo where in the midst of 
sbanlb.te of \Vdmt once was the taproom, they 
laid* down rhe if portfolios and started calking. 

) t became apparent immediately to the Allied 
’flbat CdpUm, Afudlcr had Httle pr 
rjo authority tti commit the German command 
10 am agreement- 'rhe meeting broke up with 








Practically every jeep fha?’ entered the pocket wa-s 
encircled by happy French who. (nshfed bn handjhates 
And toaik to th* Allies A dtfftereh* reception wet 
#ac**Vecf ..febm the ceptWe German*. ThaiH wet itfifctly 
military although affable »«tbU9h Many German off?* 
cart Kike thox3 *f the right greeted £6fh men with A 
"H®il Hitler'* while 9*h»r$ went back to the rftg liter 
military s<|!u*«. 
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rmbacher, commending general of the German forces in Lorient, hands 
unconditional surrender to Major S< 
mending general 



com- 



— Caudan, France 



Opposite page, top. At the formal ceremonies for the surrender of Lorient, &6th Chief of 5taff Colonel Keating brought 
glum Lt."'G*!u JFehrmbacher to the Urge meadow vhfer® General k’ramer and hU *Mf wfrre wa?t«ag. He opened the 
brief ceremony with: ’'General Kramer, may ' }. present U. Gen. Fahrmbtdtar* commanding ^erref el of the German 
forced in tor J*hVV Bottom. Stiffly a'nd with gloved hand, General Ffthrmbajjher saluted. General Kramar, dressed in his 
ceremonial belt, made him hold the lafut* for a bri*f second befoi 
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The *V*rag* <9*>rmarv soldier <n The Lon'cnt pocket ***** :£?*»%; *9 ! «d The *»*r wt>> aytr. M© Hod: o'O sto»fracH Tor more 
The soldier «t the 'l»fi plays some popular German Jurrp* on fcis kjiceordiovi *vhjle fk* right, tv*o **ho duijct ** 

?how /heir ta<«v .play chess under yhe» Wtffgfiftcl &y*.of a Pt*pcH guard p&s.fej by the &&/♦>- V 
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surrendered, on urts with the 'exception of a tew 
k*v pcfsrumcl entered the pocket for a couple of 
(lays, During tlui time the Germans cleared or 
marked ?jil rrijrn bekis, cleaned and stacked their 
weapon* and assembled u\ areas lor the 

co^iTniejice ot pafcthermen who marched in to 
hik r po&f »$ j# t) nt their hard- won tetri tory . 



AtLO, YOU YANKEE SOYS 
Ar 7 o’clock in (he morn mg ot May 10th, 
Parithermen moved into Loricm, The spectacle 
that greeted their eyes tcvtfflerf m tfo ^ycUrdcy 
and effectiveness of the 66rh amisc 3V#efJ^ly 
every house ami building was wrecked. Most of 
the streets were torn up and sych luxuries as 
itlectriV lighK t^epbohes and water and gas 
mains had b chi destnyyec) long ago, 

Civilians g;?ve the Pamhermen a routing re- 
ception; They lined the streets tor mtle$i dressed 
in their Sunday carrying armfuls pf flowers 
and houlrs: Of ctvampagnr and cognac for the 
1? be raying io>op^. Girls flocked around vehicles* 
pinning flowers cm soldiers arid off exi tig drinks 
and ki^ to anyone within Teach, Big signs 
draped across the roads read .*■ Vive L’AmcnqucT 
Marly pretty mademoiselles shouted our. M Alib, 
you Yankee boys! I5r 

The French Tricolor was in evidence every- 
where. Possession of the flag was forbidden by 
the .Nteifc. Evidently the French did a good job 
of concealing ihem, In utter contrast to the 
smiling French civilians were the gloomy dt> 
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♦her. got* through ^«Tr 
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fcatcd fCrauts who stood in huge formations 
glaring at the vict^Ts as \vc passed by. They 
were formed by their officers', who stood alongside., 
still retamvng some of their haughty air. Officer! 
had with them their sedans but didn't keep their 
cars long: Were getting more arid 

more mohite is. wt& tfat packet pro- 
gressed. . • -* •* \ ' "■ * ; ' , : \ v 

Cary weren't the only M looG 7«Sjrv.ed from ;;;, 
the Germans, Luget pistols., $*-38 V* carbine^, 
.military watches, cameras by the $cor£ "were soon 
in the hands of 66 th' men. One major fmn 
BBS (British Base Section at Rennes) pulled a 
fa $t one. He arrived m the pocket with a truck, 
posing as a CiC representative,: and filled ft with 



cameras. Another favorite item of loot were 

Nazi swastikas which weren’t brazenly flying ar 

the time but which could be found with little 

difficulty in sJeeping qnatfers aind offices. 

SrnciiT in eompUaott with provision?, of the 

Geneva ct/nyentiorr, PantUermen conducted them 
. ... . ■ 
selves; %s . trwt* yriM.ig.r*Viind • iie§piKf.'«ll th*T atrodtte 

‘.attributed to the Germans, maintained' a proper 
'$%■ jpViso net*, A number of Ger- 
loan officers were beaten by the French. Many 
b^d their ^ cjbthes torn off while rfie French shame- 
lessly stripped, them of personal belongings which 
they scattered all over the gm«nd. ' Mmy: 
thermeh saw such actions with disgust. Not 
•only ..did* the French y bifete (%neV3 to ayynltin. 
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Frgm these S enrw U-boat pens captured by the 
66*h m St. N&saire emerged the submarine wolf- 
packs that took a b>5 tcH of Allied shipping in the 
Atlantic. Fertap* fjfbm one of the pens here 
came the vessel th&t torpedoed the Leopoldville* 
A massive i 8 foot re inforced concrete roof pro- 
tected the subi from air attack. 
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Symbolic of German defeat are these stacks of 
German Helmuts, rifle> -and 9<sft masks which fell 
t<y the 66th. 
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Surrender of St. Nai^ire took piac* »n a bald filled w»$t mufti-colored wi)d flowers Here is th* 
Allied )me-up headed, by General Kremer. di» th^y waif the arrive! of General J uncle. At the left, 
General Kramer talks to a member pf his honor guard 



by announcing that he had come to >ur render un- 
cfinditior^ilr aU German form under his com- 
ntjmd ps Ggncfa! Kramer, . commander of the 
Allied forces. ; 

With that announcemem. be whipped out his 
p&lbl sti}t in h% ease and handed it to General 
Kramer, At the same rimer he whited. The sur- 
render compltHe- Then our genera! fold his 
prisoner \i\M hfe men had fought valian tty and 
guarant^vi they Yvoidd he treated fairly accord- 
ing to rules of war. GeOeril Pabrmbacher was 
he was ted off the field by Cdl~* 
,o s uj old man who had growled 
plenty during the war grinned from car to ear. 
One job was done with one piore to go! St* 
Ns&aiYc, 



.glSext -rhe J t tlr of TvOthertneh 

moved mfy the huge St. X<uauc pocket. The 

Street^ 

Were -yv'wo with fiowcVs anu wine bottles and 
pretty girls J ine <i the avenues as we moved ; in : 
to take mer Vehicles were obliged r o stop at 
almost tftptf community c rp>Vx$«rd t 

streets to heap praise m the miiqiicipifr Those 
id v houri of eaipreme glory almost made the 
filth ,1itd grime of baufe worth while . . . almost 
bur not quit*. Quickly Pantherinen iVinnetl out 
ro smeevtiiy k&y point m the pocket. Troops 
.lost no time . fnypccupying ' the hvjrg« submarine 
pens and Genera! Juock’s headquarter? as well 
as the irnttiliafions at LeBaule, price famed 
French re. tut community which now was i 
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(.ojrerfnfsnaure district ofFraf ice was <* merry one tH*t night s\ the French foamed men af vhe 

66ih. 



German booty we captured in vessels* weapons 
and ui.ueikil ran .into .the countless nulUons* Bur 
r hr Get. rye* .Wfr$ nnr without <fcep to the 
Oiv? yinn. Cusu*Ui?>; totaled 2 . 5 70 tml.Fttxl nu-n 
.and. 78 offlr^r*;. PariTheertten 4i^ptav€(i \%do? 
in combat ?> shoWfi by rhe number 
made for dra II an try ; S\ -dver stars 34 -oUi :r-‘ 
med^bi 483 bronze stars and 34 French Croix 
dr$fa$rrc.' . ' . -• ■-/•{ ' : • . _ *, 

General Kramer, who two and one month 
before received the. iiiyitdfnVfy coior^ when the 
66th was' activated and fuid tsimed the men and 
•watched thp& perform on their 

first combat mission had this to say when the Ger- 
mans surrendered : ‘Tm proud of wy Parither- 
men, 1 dilute 



maize *d barbed wire and fajtk traps. Movement ' 
imp Xaztiire war, todefly. The Getmatf troops 

•were c*.iinf.d;r.;ejit and appeami* idad the war was 
over, Knd pounded rhir of tfeir 

souls the . Ia*r grain* -of desire for conquest; 

General Kramer and Gen era) Jyirtck met at 
10 o'clock that- morning in a ftowrrdiPcd field 
neiir what was left of the city of [Guv run 
Stiffly General Junefe handed his pistol to Grn 
eral fCrimer, At that moment, 1X);03 A.M > 
May llthywAr for the 66th Infantry Division 
was officially over. 

Irv conquering; tfe 50.000 G^rpnf^ris we had 
cleared Hie last ve&tage of Nazism in France, We 
iiad liheraTed &56 square miles of French Xttri- 
tor? And freed 1 86;000 'civiliam/ The toral of 
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V * Esc cub lac #' 
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p*fie t y*voWs, r abov«* try Yf jjKi or $om© liberated French 

i aryys err tKn many Sermon edre Pit ithtrmen drovi 



yfOfP^n. 



hem. 'po'eWf 



Equally *; jMbitan't as the ra- 
the lactfWd Tft 

L^nanv va» that in the St; 
NttiaVt area the lib 

er 4t&d prent!;h c.»V<il<STT« farjtjktt 
OUt ftf< «r»St» tc gtd*t. Vha 
y&fjjtti; Abc/e is a str**f in 
Lu&aohi <5if the catt% &nK# tfr«. 
mecca of A^iarltiin t.W>ft.r«' 
Balov 1 <£ cinp uf th* group* 
that cta^htfntd at «*‘£v 
r uad, stopped *)l American 
VMfdci^s to L*ovet tr^.h 

fluWtrtt A;id ptaiie 



Chapter 



Points of Occupation 




With the cessation of hostilities, Panthermen 
didn't have long to rest on their laurels, relax 
and get in some extra “sack time." Three days 
after the pockets fell, the 66th was ordered to 
Germany for occupation duty. On May 14th, 
we turned over the pockets to the French and 
began moving with our destination at Koblenz 
on the Rhine River, 700 miles away. 

Despite admonitions by unit commanders, parts 
of the Division convoy resembled a gypsy caravan 
and included almost every make of foreign car 
produced in Europe, vehicles taken from the Ger- 
mans who had no further use for them in PW 
cages. Many of the motorcades went via Paris, 
as was the custom of practically everyone travel- 
ing through northern France, where vehicle 
breakdowns miraculously sprung up, causing de- 
lay for “repairs." That, of course, gave time for 
the Follies Bergere, Casino Club, Montmarte 
district and a peek at Paris from the first landing 
of the Eifel Tower (the top was closed during 
the war). 

Paris night club prices didn't permit of too 
much levity on francs but with a couple cartons 
of cigarettes, champagne flowed like water. Most 
of the men took advantage of what they thought 
was their last chance to hobnob with Allied 
people because in Germany, the strict non- 
fraternization regulation was still in force. As 
it turned out there was one other stop generally 
made before Germany was entered. That was 
in the fantastic little country of Luxembourg 
where little pastry shops abounded with chocolate 
goodies and streets were neat as a pin. There 
was a small problem of changing French francs 
into Luxembourg currency but nothing an enter- 
prising Panthermen couldn't manage. 

Our mission in Germany was short-lived and 
hardly was the 66th settled than we were on the 
move again. Our job there was to set up occupa- 
tional controls over 2,400 square miles of the 



Reich including 11 landkreises and the city of 
Koblenz on the Rhine. It was our responsibility 
to see that the almost million Germans in the area 
behaved themselves and abided by military gov- 
ernment regulations. 

In this nest of Nazism we impounded all 
weapons, enforced the nightly curfew, checked 
civilians for proper identification and rounded 
up as many Nazi big-wigs as we could get our 
hands on. In our area were huge displaced per- 
sons camps holding prisoner-laborers from many 
European countries, especially Russia. A few 
days after the 66th Division moved in, over 
3,000 displaced persons were started daily on 
their long trek home. Prisoner of war camps had 
to be supervised, too, and arrangements were 
made for gradual release of PW's. 

Relations with civilians, quite naturally, were 
not as pleasant as they had been with the French. 
The Germans, groomed to taste the fruits of 
victory, resented bitterly defeat. They showed 
it, too, as the vastness of the German defeat be- 
gan to sink into their minds and they began to 
comprehend that the glorious rosy days Hitler 
had promised them were gone and nothing lay 
ahead but shame and hard work. Nothing gave 
Panthermen more of a thrill and griped the 
Krauts more than the sight of the American flag 
flying proudly over a once-Nazi city. As one 
looked at the flag and compared it with the de- 
cayed nation it flew over, one surged with a 
feeling of intense pride in the fortitude of Yankee 
arms. 

BACK TO FRANCE 

We had no more than a good start with our 
new job than orders came to move again . . . 
this time back to France and Marseille. Imme- 
diately this gave rise to a host of new rumors, 
the crux of which was that as long as Marseille 
was a POE, the division must be headed for the 
CBI. The 66th arrived in Marseille by June 7 
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Fantastic Paris \\*)<&s & wyns 6 ot menv&ri*,* •$&**' visited its historic «i 

and fc*pensiv*9 night, clubs. They mw fke gaity of 'the Champs blyafe and look <* Frcn»"rli 
the burly-burly of Paris , Tx the ibhafy psddlet id the fdwa* picture, -fishing (rorr. 

that c roil the Seine, hoping to catch som*tMng small fo e^gmWitfc Kfs me a gar diet or 

the black nlarket. 



fas iff nurrierow? sidr/vab cafe* 
6b on fbo Metro. In contrast to 
one ot the fashionable bridges 
for a iarger f»s.h that Wflf bring 



s\ big price 



the barker of , lu^fnboiirg left little doubt among men in tb 
fng Germany. fn big letters they proclaimed: "Don't Fraternhe. 



OPPOSITE PA£J£~$ig.n on 



bmmwm 





to 4'^ o&igned U>. Oeiicr-d Kat&y*£ 

I) BS . ( Delta IhWe Section ) tot operate two hug# 
st4$#g OlDboUrki tr«>op$ \zp}i)£ through 
the dry's pore. 

In- eft'ect. jp^T^iral .'Rat ay pointed out two vast 
stretched of lnn*j notth of M;itsciiie^ CampArl&s 
and St. Yictorct, arid told us to g*r them r«ttdy 
tj*F iu>t of iOtMHHOronps within two 



to recctve 
week^ 

We looked put and i|fl we could see was sand 
. . , plenty of that and little else, To enumerate 
all che items we didn’t have that were necessity 
to open any sized oimp, let .alone two large 
enough to; house !00d>00 if mep, vvuuld take three 
volumes Thef* were no tents, no water, no 
iatrineL. no roads, no food supply," no kitchens, 
no headquarter, no showers, no recreation, no 
chufefe only sand whipped around in thick 
clouds by the* Mistral, eoptmurd vvind that blows 
dovvn fu>ir* the Alps ;dong the Rhone Riser and 
right -win Camp Aries and Sr, Victoref; This 
*.vas the job that faced the 6t>rh Division, a com- 
bat team trained only for battle. 

only was the Divfeiorj tn billet 

and quarter the troops and see that they’ Vffcre. 
relatively happy during their 
are^, we had to process them -$ii& ftmr. cuuip- 
meut to ready them hn the. trip to the Pacific, 

Division men, equal fo any task, pitched in 
with gusto. Out of the sands of southern France 
rose terit cities almost overnight. It took mgd 
riuity and plenty of sweat and work. When the 
troops began to arrive, fheire Was a staggering 
amount hi administrative work to be done. Men 
trained. tqr.ye4te.iP kill With a BAR were now 
pecking awayut a typewriter and mess sergeants 
used to feeding a company now literally cooked 
fur regiments. Physical discomfort fur stagees 
was a tremendous jolt to overcome. With little 
to occupy then mimls (we did all the work), 
the morale p *>blem was a headache. Men often 
wqkfc up in the mornings ro find their ecfis cm- 
e.rcfi with a ha I Finch of sand from a windstorm 
dunryg the night. Often their meWskits were half 
full of sand before they could hud a place' to- eat 
their food.. 

For recreation five rhenrrd Were put up in 





This is Koblenz ... a shambles . . . one of the 
many cities where the 66th began tmlitary 
government. M| 
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In contrast to the flat plains of Franco's Atlantic coast, PantHermen found Germany a country of 
rolling terrain and heavily wooded. Here one of the Division convoys pulled off the main road into 

a meadow long enough for chow. 



Arles alone, with three more in St. Vietoret. 
Over 200 USD and GI stage shows played to a 
million and a half soldiers. A tremendous bath* 
ing site, Kramer Beach, was set up on the Med- 
iterranean to accommodate 7,500 swimmers at 
one time. Regular trains were operated to take 
stagees on furlough and leave to the Riviera, to 
Paris and to Lourdes. 

Nearly 150,000 troops were redeployed to the 
CB1 and later to the States before the two camps 
closed in September. Staffing the Arles camp 
were the 262nd and 264th Infantry Regiments 
while the 263rd Infantry Regiment staffed St. 
Vietoret. The 870th Field Artillery Battalion 
was converted into military police; the 871st 



Field Artillery Battalion was assigned the job 
of guarding the gigantic installations at the 
Miramas Depot; the POE’s at Marseille and 
Port de Bouc were operated by the 872nd Field 
Artillery Battalion and the heavy artillery bat- 
talion, the 721st, was converted into a transpor- 
tation unit. 

On shoulders of the 266th Engineer Battalion 
fell the tremendous job of keeping the physical 
plants of the camps going. They built roads, 
constructed shower units, set up water and 
garbage disposal systems equivalent to those in a 
medium-sized American city. Malaria control 
squads of the 366th Medical Battalion in their 
fight against the dreaded disease prevalent in 
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&urm6tn >n frantic fligM- *crO** river, blew th#tr bridge? itotririd tlrifn. Her* h *U that 

remained & Farit af fW huge *pan$ af Xobf#*u wh*rth» 



bread Hs» If? The gasoline issue 

suppled by \ be QM Company toDied nearly one 
and a half million gallum. The 566d> Signal 
Coiripany installed T phone system that . tatidied 
a daily load of 21 ,0G0 calls. Bonier patrol duty 
dotjjari the Spanist&F rench line was issued the. 
66th Cava! ry Report T roop. The M P 

platoon .was. w dqty m surrounding eomrnoni- 
nr:.. 

area might have been pretty 
rough as tar .in working conditions were con- 
cerned, but when it came to recreation, southern 
France had a lot tti offer.. Biggest attraction,. 6'f 
course T was the clear blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the beautiful white sand beaches 
am! the sun that gave such beautiful tans. 



that part aT France spread oyer three andya half 
million feet of ditches and canals with diesel oil. 
So effective \vas their work that nor &f\% case of 
malaria developed' ih the staging areas. 

Other men of the :366th set up a 250-bed hos- 
pital while still others set dp the ii^tg^sf dental 
clime in the European theatre of operations, h 
was the mb ,$| ; the • EhVMom-s ordnance Company, 
the 766tlr. topra«bs ^nd-jitatc 'ffe hundreds of 
tons of equipment r ha r poured daily through the 
camps on the way ro the pom. ’The 66th Qnar- 
termawr: '&6xfyp$ity : which normally . served 15,- 
000 men of the Division was responsible for 
supplying )00»000 men dumtg fhe peak opera- 
tion period of the camp. One bakery alone oper- 
ated by the conipaby turned out 33,000 ppunds of 
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Orvicioo iv»edr.iy Arturs -Ir< th® Koblenl iarHfcr;** w$| »n- •* hVtyf mer«U*fy at Maria Laach whars even the German arm**? during their 
•i&pdrfy ware for bidden to enter Above, Corporal George Swisiafc,. Panther photographer, chats with on* o< the hard-vwjrVImj monks. 
|r, the /lower picture * Pafttheiwen ask* affections from one of the Shier*. 



WHEW WORK WAS DONE 



AD .coast. til frztltit, ir&rn 

tfir Italian fiord** dowrrr i$ Bpkit i t Far#* 

tlirrincn fount! time i\s en)c?y the cooling sak 
m i>o:\ Rest sp of wa s on tfe; Riviera •'■where the* 
arirty Had ..'taken /bvet all the swank, hotels atfd 
put tfit'm: at the disposal of officers aSrtd enli$rt?ti 
men . . places where it cost fortunes in >tay in 

p.e-vy^r rimes 

■ •Many a Pantbenriari will never forgot the 
’v.*r,.]erfu! food. braUiiful plush room* ami luv 
UfioOs hand and foot \uc.^ v «v 

both Nice and Cannes liter e Were the wvnv.k i* 

fuT da* s sleepuiji on the beach under the uftbo- 
hVvabty blue ?. J twIiWttinean skv, playing beach 
ball and bavin;/ photographs made by the quaint 
$ya$fw>e, •• tfhy^ci^t^h^. Fit the eVerimpS w;^ 
•d ancii# •••&rVd<ov • tilts htfllhun moon ort huge ret- 
races overlooking rbe sea which supplied cool oil' 
breezes with a wonderful salty V*arur. 11 lose w ere 
the best days, men nf the Division ever enjoyed. 

IV Riviera wasn't the vnily place to swim* 





Wh®n thij 64th took ov*r occupation duty In Kobl«nt . . th® Germain knew It No civilian ma*»d without 
»tfpp(i«d by tfn» occupying formas. In the top picture a Panther infantryman- stationed at a bridge .in Ko.hHmt 
of a former Na*t Whan civilians violated the stringent regulation* enforced jh> General K Mmer as military go 
wat prompt. Notfco* of sentences, Jflfe the on* below, printed }t both sod German, were widely cifC 

each violation. 



■differ. Fartlv^r 4^\vn the beach toward 'Mar- 
seille was the both Division beach a* LnCu»cnt t 
^ sumptuous 4^‘ (he feviera hut the head i 
Was just as race. On the other side of Mar- 
seiilo and beyond Kramer Beach the beach 
south the good soldier thy of Mrttltprfiier. 
Favorite twig-out of a lot of Pamtherni^ft 
the beach hear .the >mali tity >>f Ste. Marie -de la 
Mvr. near die mouth of the Rhone River, I hr* 
wiits the .site oh many picnics of the Panther Vet* 
cf<sii$ Association. 

Shimming wasn't the only form of recreation. 
Around our camps were a lot oi good towns, 
although ar the height of the staging process*, 
most of the cates Haiti standing room ; only. In 
Arles which w as usually packed were two movie 
houses and a huge Red Cross 
had a theater and Red Cross, The Big Top Red 
Cry-.; snack bar at St. Martin riu Crau, just 
outside the ArU-N cirrip^ did a booming busines^f 
too. A IpjT at credit for decorating the Red 
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In Junt of 1945 *K*'n tfie dijth •artfred >?♦• M«rt*fH* t> up* Catnp A>{«<( >nd r S^ ffirdc items were- very $bun<i- 
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Men df fhc *6th agreed fb»i A?*®* Vscferet v<ere about th* blaaieit places in 
fcirdVey* v-i*w o i AWei. Camp Ar Jes head suariafs, located 



was once a cl 





A tot of credit for setting up the biggest dental clinic 
In the ETO to fake care of stagees at Camp Arles went 
to 66th's Major Kenneth Elwel), dental officer. Housed 
in tents, the clinic sprang up in two weeks* had a staff 
of 102 dental officers and took care of 800 cases a day. 
Stars and Stripes gave it a full page spread. Lt. Gen. 
Lee, commander of ETO’s service forces, visited Arles 
with Brigadier General ftatey of DBS. Lee went away in 
a huff, however. The 66th provided en honor guard for 
him and apparently somebody forgot to tell the general 
about it. In the background is Lt. Bob Bell who later took 
over the U. S. radio station WOFA in Vienna. 
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Ir? t H*% mid$* t4 a itisf itr;rrT>- »?> flw lower photograph, 

66>h MP qifjfts- ir» a «tag>e'." 




The 66th baseball team carved quite a niche for itwlf in ETO sports annals by its exploits on the diamond. In turn it copped the XVI 
corps. ETO ground forces and USFET championships and met defeat only when It competed in the ETO play-offs. Skippered by Lieutenant 
McCarthy, the team (upper photo) traveled its circuit in a B-t 7 bomber. Panther bronco busters (below) put on a show for stagees at 
the Arles Colosseum where once Romans watched gladiators fight ferocious lions. 



hardly a night passed without a shooting. It was 
in these sections of the city that murderers and 
robbers have hid out successfully for years and 
wliete even the German Gestapo feared to enter 
in search of criminals. Marseille’s night life was 
gav and very expensive. 

It was in Marseille, too, that the 66th Di- 
vision’s football team roundly trounced the DBS 
highly-touted team, in a very satisfying victory. 



Along the Caniebiere a soldier could find every 
type of entertainment in the book. DBS had 
several beautiful movies in continuous operation 
and operated a transient mess near the railway 
station that was filling if not appetizing. Whole 
sections of the city were off limits because they 
were considered unsafe for American soldiers. 
They teemed with beggars and cutthroats and 





There wav lit rk Ima- lost between ro.eo ai the 
Division and 0B&, 



Parly »rt ju() the tempo of rhe war ngumsj th~ 
Japs. knctold a rapid termination of resistance* 
campaign was *vop, 

icm li ?‘V< within to striking distance of the; 
Japanese hpm eland. Over 14200 sdrtfe: the* 

*«Vi*etw h ’ ai*fccag<! : . ' Japanese industrial .tar-: 

get*. de*m»yipg Iw ability to replace battle 
losses. FLmev it^th ca triers .swept tip and down 
the Japanese coast* \JatcerU rating on air field* apd 
shtpp ing yidfilw h&iYy surface vessels shelkd the 
coast line. 

By the 1st of August the final offensive against 
japan ‘was cooidinated -'with the Russians; On 
August 6 t !jc first atomic bomb was released on 
wiping out 60 percent of the city. 
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Outdoor movief were Hold Iftrtt a wet It <#> the 

Division Cl? at Chateau V»||* £&fl *r« Coatley Jh&arer, 
named in Honor cd Ueufenent CoefcJey, wKo was tart in 
♦He channel. Only drawback Jb outdoor movias *er* the 
feomlw-sixe mesgiilfoei &rtaw the French in Arles pay 
Ifriuta fp v >H$ at ceramohies. Hera General Kramer 
it marching behind fHe Panther band. 
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Two day's later K u^ia foiiicd the -war agatr&t 
the Jap> with a pyweTfu) drive mxo Mancfoin&. 
The svLV,f<<j immk; bomb was dropped *rf\ Na- 
gaskh mimblmg alt Japanese aspirations to world 
;$3jijjr ^nr rendered to General Mae- 
\nlnir ait the U.rk 

End ot the war in the puaik :\v:a the signal 
for : Avild ami riotous tdebraffott^ m the Arks 
•»nu St Vierorct srngiiig are,*** ft mr*i wt that 
instead of going tu the CBt* the men in tfe 
areas would probably to the states. They cot 
loti.se TVirh (Wraiau Scbmei^ersu 
pferoh a rfo evro JO calibre mwzhh 

vjfam*. Tffe >1 P\ bad a roo^h t^e 

thin gs « juifrt. 

just about this time .the Division received a 



Late Jn the summif of '4S, fe-deploytniint began In the 
66th. Pirsf to go wet* low score men of the 266th Engi- 
neer battalion who were aw»gnGd to an engine^/ fegiwetd 
bound fftr the CB!. However, the war ended' Wer* the 
regiment got underway for the P’eciflc and Miny of the 
Penfhermen found themselves eligible for d?tche>g*> fic- 
tuped below end opposite page is pert of th$. fatawell 
ceremonies c*f the Battalion’* men at .Me*- Late in th« 
suffimer, -}po; '■ jfe.*r»er<#i. Kntmer left th* division for an 
atjignm^nf bauT Replacing him was 

Major- General Walter E« U»u»r. htmar -QS o< the 99th. 
^brt^rd Lju*f ».< at the upper IsH . 
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nevv eormnanding general. Major General Wah 
te ? r E. Lautf, farmer CG of the 99th Infantry.. 
He replaced General Kramer who went to the 
states. 

With \ he world once more at peace, redeploy* 
merit became the fa vonte subject of eonvmatbn. 
S-Bitg in _ Jgrjritrs- 'and -.Stripes was full -o't ; su§^- 
tiofi* no hcny soldieri^houlci be sent home. The 
6&rh was vchedified for re-deplov mcnf late in 
October, and mwiiui dc- activation, but that 
didn't mean that all Pamhermen wert gbing 
home. ot our isolated battle, the di- 

vision received on tv one battle star, five points, 
that didn’t go far towards making K5. Most of 
the men in the Division, especially the replace* 
fnents. had at relatively short length of 4Cfvice 
before they cum* overseas. So although the 
66;tl\ w;ts scheduled to go homo, tr was little 
more than | earner tor high point Com Z men. 

The rnai 66tli Division moved to occupation 
jobs. A lbt of the rrien went into Germany while 
the bulk went to the 42nd LMfe&xi m Austria. 
Although thenv MTfe a lot dt-Umg': ta<^v4>’mmig 
Austriu^nuhil Ponthennrp as tiiey saw others 
board boats for the the t royi-tys turned, to 



smiles when foey arrived ?n Sateburg, Lins. and 
Vieprin. Here were the fet peitnunent billets 
men of the Division had ever enjoyed. Chow '..was 
excellent and the recreational facilities fo the 
Bavarian Alps in places like Fuschl am Sec and 
Sell am See, were superb. Many found time to 
make trips into Switzerland, and do\tm "fo 
hecau.ve duties in Austria wfcjrs relatively light, 
j^vmherinen literally took p\xr Austria and the 
p.rt t b ;yas »h evidence cverywheTCy Men of the 
or.rh wore it proudly and many a unit com- 
mander commented that Punthermen were the 
htef' /JiV^fpli ne< 1 • and mu>t soldierly hunch ot men 
in Austria. ■ ■ 

Arid 66th !iku never forgot they were once 
j^feitCs;, ; . they >tuck together. In. practically 
any cectitih ttf any beaduuarters hi Austria* a 
PahtbVitrutn in tired could find another Panther- 
man to. help, him out. If aul the general been in 
Austria r<>>rty Hie. men he had trtf ifonl* he would 
have bem proud. Their .loyalty' and allegiance 
» o the B'.ack Panther DivCum is a superb en- 
dorsement «i t what the general .-.always main- 
tained t; “Com* udeships forged in battle never 
grow cobh” 
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For those Panihermen who weren't lucky enough to go home with the Division end ,^er« Mrtff to 
occupation duty, a “good deal** Wat a week* vacation in the Bavarian Alps; There many learned 
to ski under expert Instruction frotfi farmer Olympic champion*. Accommodation* were excellent, 
too . like the- former . home of W ** 5 War Criminal Von Ribbentrop at the lower right, located 

just south of Sahburg, Austria. 
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JH* rstrp^tfng Ger/f^m, *0VHb 4 4t 
/jtfslog. $k& .fifty,, fa^Udt »f %ith . inetndfiftim 
far i 2 tiny *, Am^ic^ flyer? fcomtikd jf 
8v« Ay tAe fim* ,A*rfy#tf f*v 

occupation f : ^v.:mu!(fv/'ag.«^ fiftad thb 
v-^tfci dndl cfi/A*. th* opdfti And 

vyrn^ny orc4»«»str® .#tay*d ©vary oiqfb*. 
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Although Vienna/ w«s- gay, th*'* 'were. many 
wW, siitfered. Tfc* dUf 0' (.500 

calorie* pat day wa* Waty' mat de^pHe 
heirvy shipment by UNRh'A flrm.Vtpol ita- 
pta food wai dried p«i<? £ which 
three t?m*? a day Bread vav scare*. 

Rer* wet# meat, f«ih, flour. salt, sugar,; 
rriiik, . £Q$€* h Dicing flarfetg* 

fa augment their diet/-*** vo commgjv if* 
Vt^rj na that two A »Vi#f ica#*' o#ic*rs don’t 
ev*n look Around At- a weMresied men 
of th* fight looks for l^cd. Heat war 
non^«rtttnk> A*ert 4W tKe fiddle of winter, 
arid people walked miles ta the Vienna, 
woods ip gather twig* {or cooking- Dih’ 
erwisa they ate their mfeaU told. When* 
ever a horse tali dead im the afreet » 
artd it was not uncommoir because of tW 
lack of fodder - .,' ; and there was no 
gasoline . . policemen had ia establish 
a guard over the carcasi m behalf of the 
owner Otherwise jiff la but bonax would 
remain of the animal within * short time. 
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for thole PenthermAn who remained behind fpr occupation duty in kermany, or Austria, r»-d«ploym*nf generally 
began with -a fnp by’ rAilroadi tO a pOrfsiarrip like Philip Morris at LeHtvre, i-rance- Many mad* , the trip tr> 40 
at while, fljtfid 'WO?'* forfunaf* had the advantage of coach cars . . some b*at*d but most of thAm cold, 
The bip took anywhere from two deyt to 4 ***k, depending on how much -the engineer we* prgdd*d • fent Will for- 
get the long half* in dirty freight yards where Ireln* utmefime* tied up tor d*yt with no epperenf reeioh. 



Delays at ports, what* mon counted hour* instead V w6«l$ or months ■** they did before they entered the pipeline, 
were many and most were the direct result of lack of shipping space, irritated men deluged B-Beg of Stars and 
Stripes with bitter denunciation of avefYfhing from British >er brides to '.tW a'rmy transportation cprpi, Finally a 
bulletin board of all ship movements was put up, ih camp to enable . every st.cgee to see clearly the shipping situation 
and to give Him tome idea when he could a.xpecf to board ship^ hlorrnal lengths of sta^ at Philip Morris was frorp 

■ a week: to 10 .d*y#.l : y/:\'-V:'v.-i ,vv' ' • ' /’ : * . /. 





Perhaps the most thrilling moment .n a soldier's life comes when he steps up the gangplank to 
board a ship bound for home. Here one of the large ships moored at the gigantic floating dock 
at LeHavre takes on a load of soldiers, including many Panthermen, for the States. For administra- 
tion purposes on the way home, men were split up into companies and loadad in alphabetical 

ordar according to rank. 
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Signs on the old German pillboxes still intact at the water's edge bode the soldiers "Bon Voyage” 
as they boarded ship. *Men jammed the railings to watch the stream of soldiers pour aboard ship 
in process that took as long as 24 to 36 hours on the bigger crafts. But nobody minded waiting 
then Once aboard ship everybody settled down for the voyage home, hoping the weather would 
be calm but not caring too much either way. 
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itisf before th* b«?*f *«t«r«d the h*gh it passed the lasf ma4 of what 

Was ofure a tompiately Sermair-domiaatad Europe •... . . a lighthouse in the 
\Y' ' . \ but*r harbor forl?fied>Hh cPhcrafe pillboxes. 
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Except for tbe deep inner fKHH »Wry 
soldier experienced «i he anticipated 
Ms arrival home life, aboard *$»<£ tc? the 

States *«s p retty dull .-Ab««fd most 
bo«>t? 4 chaplain was. able Jo *uppl> * 
( *V intlrurriftTfh and that** Ml it took 
lo have an impromptu concert or jam 
session out on deck dufm^ sonny 
weather. Aft- occasion*! lifaboat dirll 
broke the monotony,' 
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By the time the har- 
bor came into view, 
a tra n spo rtation 
corps yacht with a 
service band and an 
"official*’ reception 
committee came out 
to greet returning 
servicemen. Over an 
amplifier system 
they played popular 
airs that sounded 
lilce music from 
heaven. 



To any returning 
vet, the most beau* 
tiful noises in the 
world are the many 
tugs tooting wel- 
come to the troop- 
ship. 
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Most troop carriers landed ef $*e*en kland'i pier IS where soldiers clambered 
over each ofHer **$«r to put tfcs'ir feet Oh solid American soil. A ferry took 
them to <JOttey where tW/ boarded trains for Camp KilmOr and then to 

separation centers. 
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And this ii the la*t scene. With hi* discharge badge sewad on btY blouse, hiY final pay In h»i 
pdctat and usually hi* musette bag filled with German toot, the jpldier wain *>' a separation 
canter railroad depot fur e train home. Vicforious m combat. he's h«<*ded lof' IiCFni, It® 

* ; i* man* old fie* irr civilian Ufa. Ha'll put away his uniform but ever present and vivid will 
be memories of His army day*. They *ere often rough and dirty and enough to try man's souls, 
but 6i *he years roll on, he‘1) refer to them time and time again a* the “good old dsys/’ 
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APPenDiK 

Lest We Forget . . . 



CAMP BUCHENWALD 

When Camp Buchenwald was opened in July, 1937, the 
prisoners who died there were cremated in Weimar, because 
the mounting death rate behnd the camp walls, the ne- 
cessity of concealing the amount of death cases arose. 
For this reason, a cremation plant in the camp was 
erected, which the inmates of the camp had to build. 
Later, modern installations were put in. The cremation 
took place in two large stoves, the capacity of which were 
eight bodies at a time. Cold, lack of proper clothing, 
hunger, and disease took a sizable toll of prisoners. More 
died from torture, and as the result of experiments on 
human beings performed in the “scientific testing station" 
of the camp. The average amount was 60 to 70 corpses 
a day. Later, this figure grew and the crematorium be- 
came insufficient. The 4 ‘production" had to be kept up 
day and night. Especially when transports started to 
arrive from the nearby camps Dora and Laura. The 
amount of people detailed to serve at the stoves grew 
constantly. Large convoys of trucks arrived daily to dump 
heaps of corpses behind the fence screening the cremation 
plants. Sometimes the bodies remained in the small 
yard in front of the cremation plant because the capacity 
of the stove was insufficient. The cremation building 
served not only for disposal of bodies, but was also used 
by the SS administration of the camp as a place of execu- 
tion. They used to hang political prisoners, people con- 
victed by military court and so-called popular courts. 
For this purpose a gallows was erected in the yard of the 
crematorium. The gallows could be used for seven peo- 
ple simultaneously. The hanging was performed by the 
prisoners under the supervision of the SS. In some cases 
the camp commander or his secretary used to attend the 
executions. The gallows was used not only to dispose 
of the inmates but often to hang people from outside of 
the camp, mostly Poles. Mass executions (as many as 
26 at a time) used to be performed in public. The last 
mass hanging took place in March (16 men executed by 
order of the SS Reichsfuehrer Himmler). Prisoners whom 
the management of the camp wanted killed or had to kill 
in a hurry used to be corraled into the crematorium and 
pushed through a specal shaft down the cellar, where 
SS personnel awaited them in order to hang them in a 
way which prolonged the agony of dying. Sometimes the 
process was speeded up by blows of a heavy mallet. From 
the cellar, the bodies used to be transported to the cre- 
mation room in an electric elevator. At times this cre- 
matorium employed details of 60 to 70 men; their duties 
insluded unloading of bodies, stringing of clothing, sorting 
and transporting to a cleaning plant. They had to per- 
form this macabre and sad work in shifts, day and night. 
In exchiange, they used to be treated better than the rest 
of the prisoners by the SS, receiving more food and some 
tobacco; but on the other band, they had no doubts that 
sooner or later they would be liquidated as witnesses to 
the crimes of the SS. In the beginning, the ashes of the 
prisoners could be obtained by the family for a fee of 60 
marks. Later this was discontinued due to the lack of 
time. The adminstration of Oamp Buchenwald organised 
a special registration bureau for the purpose of keeping 



track of the dead and the notification of the families. 
This last practice was discontinued after a couple of years. 
The amount of official death certificates given by the 
oamp physician is 32,706. This does not include liquids- 
ton of iRusbsji transports and murders committed by the 
SS. The statistics from 1 January 1046 is as follows: 
In January, from the average of 61,000 prisoners, 6,477 
died. In February from a total of 62,000 prisoners, 6,614 
died. In March, from a total of 82,000 prisoners, 6,479 
died. From 3 to 10 April, 916 prisoners died from hunger 
and malnutrition. After the arrival of American troops 
the death rate immediately decreased due to help in the 
form of food, the care of medical men, and their effort to 
save the sick and disabled. Endless columns of supplies 
poured into the camp from the Army of De Gaulle, the 
Fkench Catholic charity units, the German Red Gross, and 
the Third U. S. Army. Immediately upon liberation by 
the American troops a committee consisting of prisoners 
of all nationalties was created. This committee directed 
an appeal to the population of Weimar for help in the 
form of provisions. In most of the cases, this appeal gave 
satisfactory results, and before long peasant carts started 
to roll into the camp, loaded with potatoes, bread and milk. 
The information service of the committee kept the pris- 
oners — now free people — informed about the progress of 
the rescue work. The water situation in the camp was 
critical due to the destruction of water mains during the 
retreat of the SS. The kitchen had no water for cooking, 
and toilets became cesspools until relief came in the form 
of water tanks, hauled mostly by the American troops. 
Unfortunately, a large number of former prisoners are 
still sick, the hospitals in the camp filled, and the death 
rate due to physical damages beyond repair is still dread- 
ful. The SS removed a large number of the camp pris- 
oners prior to the entry of American units, leaving only 
21,000 in the camp. Among them are still approximately 
8,160 invalids and aged requiring hospitalisation, and 4,300 
invalids and children who require special care. (Source: 
First U. S. Army Periodic Report No. 326.) 

HITLER 

Preamble 

PW, Lt. Col., has been with the historical section of the 
ORW during peacetime. He later kept the war diary 
at the Fuehrerhauptquartier. Then he was transferred 
from this Hq. because he was considered politically un- 
reliable. Before that, however, he had ample opportunity 
to see Hitler in action. He became acquainted with him 
on a more personal basis also, since he ha* eaten at the 
same table with him at least about 80 times. PW feels 
an icy hatred for him and his regime. In his descrip- 
tion of the Fuehrer, however, he speaks without bias or 
emotion. 

HITLER’S DAY 

Hitler gets up at about eleven or eleven-thirty in the 
morning, half an hour later the first reports and briefings 
are given to him in the operations room of the Fuehrer- 
hauptquartier. At approxmately 1400 he eats a frugal 
meal and then takes his post-prandial nap of about an 
hour's duration. He again returns to the operations room 
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and continues to receive reports, briefings; various plans 
are discussed. Jodi and Keitel usually officiate. This 
continues until 2000 o’clock when a few select — usually 
some party members and a few trusted staff officers — 
convene for supper. While this is the main meal, it is 
as simple as one could imagine. Hitler’s repast usually 
consists of some vegetable stew, followed by stewed fruit 
as dessert. This he tops with one or two glasses of beer 
fthe extent of his alcoholic indulgence). Hitler eats 
rnpidly. mechanically. For him food is merely an indis- 
pensable means of subsistence. In the course of a few 
minutes he is finished, but the entire meal usually lasts 
two hours. He does not smoke, and it is strictly for- 
bidden to smoke in his presence as he seems to be very 
susceptible to laryngitis. All members of the table en- 
gage in general topics of conversation. Quite often Hitler 
will sit there throughout the entire meal, turned to his 
own thoughts, seemingly without listening to the talk 
going on around him. However, he does follow the drift 
of the conversation vaguely, to him the conversation seems 
to have the effect that music has to others ; it stimulates 
his thought and relaxes him. Very often though he will 
suddenly seize upon a topic of conversation that is being 
discussed. This sudden turn of interest is unpredictable 
— it is merely that something dropped in the course of 
the discussion has captivated his imagination. He will 
then monopolize the conversation for one or two hours 
at a time, holding forth at length on any one subject. 
He does not address himself to anyone in particular, his 
eves always assume a distant stare, rarely attaching 
themselves to any person or object in the room. His 
listeners then have the impression as if he were talking 
to some huge, unseen audience. 

Hitler acts, speaks and thinks like a typical autoidact. 
The basis of his discourse usually will be somthing that 
he has picked up from a book that he has read recently. 
Hitler's great gift is his adroit simplificaton of a complex 
problem, an aptitude that is often found in self-taught 
people. He will take a problem, and to him it will resolve 
itself into a perfectly simple thing. His highly trained 
staff officers might have been wrestling with some prob- 
lem which to him appears quite simple. Sometimes he 
hits upon the right soluton with uncanny intuition, and 
sometimes he engages in dangerous oversimplification. 

He talked in a mellow baritone, without that raucous, 
unpleasant stridency of his public speeches. At the table 
and in his speech he showed many facets of his rather 
uncouth behavior. He would abstractedly bite his finger- 
nails, he would run his index finger back and forth under 
his nose, and his table manners were a little short of 
shocking. 

The assembly usually left the table around 2200, and 
Hitler with his staff officers would receive the latest re- 
ports in the operations room. This final conference of the 
day would last until about 2400 or 0100. He would re- 
tire into his private chambers with some trusted high- 
ranking members of the party, where they would eat 
various snacks and listen to the phonograph. Hitler 
himself sipped some health tea during these hours of 
intimacy and ate prodigious amounts of cake (this cake 
eating was responsible for a sight digestive disorder and 
the addition of a "bay window’’ to his already not too 
fortunate figure). 

Hitler had a beautiful console-model phonograph with a 
high-class library of classic records. Wagner and Bee- 
thoven were his favorites, in that order. He would pro- 
duce some of these albums at these sessions with his 
friends, and listen to the music with passion and rapture, 
if not artistic understanding 



Around 0200 he went out in the open, to walk up and 
down in front of his bunker. He always took his daily 
walk at night, completely alone. Hitler was highly sus- 
ceptible to the sun which seemed to affect his brain in 
some way. Generally he was a man that lived at night. 

At four in the morning Hitler would retire into his 
bedroom and go to bed. However, for the next two hours 
he would not sleep. He now started to read. Usually 
he went through two books during these hours. He did 
not actually read, but skimmed. He had a very clever 
method of skimming through the books and always man- 
aged to get the gist. Fragments of these books always 
turned up later in his conversations at the table. At 
0400 he would go to sleep. 

HIS PERSONALITY 

PW states that it is difficult to understand Hitler, but 
not because he is what one would call a complex per- 
sonality, but rather because some of his characteristics 
are grotesquely exaggerated. Thus, at times he could be 
almost inhumanly hard. Some instances illustrate this: 

One evening, shortly after the zenith of Rommel’s suc- 
cess in Africa a telegram arrived indicating that Rommel 
intended to withdraw. Hitler saw the telegram at that 
time. Later that night, at four in the morning, another 
telegram arrived from Rommel stated that he was now 
withdrawing. In view of the previous telegram which 
Hitler had seen, the duty officer, some Major or Lt. Col., 
decided that it need not be brought to the Fuehrer’s im- 
mediate attention. The next day Hitler saw the tele- 
gram. His wrath was immense, and he ordered that the 
duty officer report to him immediately. When the officer 
appeared before him he fumed: "If you say even as much 
as one word in your own defense, I shall have you shot." 

The officer at first did not have the slightest idea what 
it was all about. It appeared then that he should have 
brought the second telegram to Hitler’s attention as soon 
as it arrived. The Fuehrer heaped abuse upon him, and 
minutes later, when he left Hitler’s office, he was a private 
of the army. That same day, with the heavy pack of the 
common soldier on his back, he made an hour’s march to 
the RR station, bound for service with some outfit on the 
coast of France. 

On the other hand. Hitler seemed to be a man of ex- 
tremely few but intense emotions and affections. As far 
as is known he has never had a close friend outside of 
Hess. Hitler loved him like a brother. Instinctively per- 
haps Hitler felt that Hess carried the germ of a latent 
insanity, and it just served to increase the Fuehrer’s 
affection and solicitude for the man. Many times Hess 
asked him that he be permitted to tour the fronts on 
inspection. Hitler forbade him straight out to entertain 
the idea. However, at one time he gave in and Hess 
was to undertake an inspection tour of the front. Hitler 
saw the general staff officer personally who was to con- 
duct Hess on this tour, and he warned him repeatedly 
not to allow Hess within the range of fire. The officer was 
threatened with severe punshment should anything ever 
happen to Hess. And while Hess was gone the Fuehrer 
was beyond himelf for fear that something might happen 
to him after all. However, when Hess made his flight to 
Scotland, Hitler bore the loss stoically enough, never giv- 
ing any outward signs that the loss had hurt him. 

HITLER AS A MILITARY LEADER 

Before the war broke out Hitler considered himself any- 
thing but a great military leader. It must be admitted, 
however, that he was very technically minded and he 
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was outstanding in recognizing the importance of mech- 
anized equipment in modern warfare. Thus when Gude- 
ran propounded his radically new theories on armored war- 
fare, it was Hitler especially that recognized their merit 
and brought his influence to beer in order to overcome 
the traditional stodginess of the Prussian general staff 
in matters of technical improvement. Through his ability 
to view highly complex problems without the reserve and 
caution of the expert, he was capable of seeing things 
and saying things that startled his professional military 
leaders. Thus, before the invasion of Poland, and later 
the Scandinavian countries and France, he was perfectly 
uninhibited by any of these considerations which make 
the specialist so earth-bound. German staff officers ad- 
mit that he was the one that provided the momentum 
of recklessness and dare-deviledness which so character- 
ized German strategic moves at that time. The general 
staff was frankly astonished when these operations were 
so patently successful. They conceded that Hitler had 
been right, and a few of them even began to believe that 
Hitler possessed some inexplicable intuition which per- 
ceived things in military plans which to them were just 
cut-and-dry problems. Thus the opposition of the gen- 
eral staff was not so strong any more when Hitler de- 
cided that he again sensed something which to his mind 
minimized the difficulty of operations against Russia. 

A vastly different matter was the publicity campaign 
in Germany which extolled Hitler as the greatest military 
genius of all times. This campaign was touched off by 
Goering, and radio and press jangled with the new eulogy 
of the Fuehrer. And while the military experts could 
only shake their head over his good guesses, political cir- 
cles and the whole o' Germany resounded to this praise of 
the great military genius. Strangely enough, Hitler him- 
self became very susceptible to this propaganda. He then 
actually started believing that he was a man of excep- 
tional ability in the science of warfare. When he drew 
the Luftwaffe away from its assault on England, he was 
convinced that after the conqcest of Russia which would 
take from 3-6 months, he would be able to launch a new, 
more concentrated and final attack upon England. It was 
to no avail that a Japanese military commission ap- 
peared before him and warned him not to attack Russia, 
since, based upon Japan’s own experience with China, it 
was practically mpossible to conquer a country of such 
huge geographical dimensions. Several of the staff offi- 
cers pleaded with him to stay away from Russia since the 
German army, strong as it might be, would lose itself in 
the vastness of Russia like a river in the desert. But 
Hitler knew he was right. 

Later, when the German army stood before Stalingrad, 
Hitler was seized by a fanatical determination to take that 
city. Probably the name of the city had a good deal to 
do with goading him. When the Sixth Army was encir- 
cled his staff officers advised him to pull the army back. 
Even when the Russian forces around the army had 
grown to a ring 50 km. wide, Paulus asked urgently for 
permission to push his army back into the German lines. 
Paulus was so embittered when this was refused that he 
remarked that he had been betrayed. 



Stalingrad was a turning point for Hitler in more ways 
than one. Hitler turned completely into himself. He 
became sullen, more short-tempered. Those familiar sup- 
pers to wmch lie used to invite the Inner circle, fell away. 
His nightly walk in front of his bunker became longer. 
He was more and more alone. It seemed that in any 
discussion of military set-backs he sensed criticism of 
his own leadership. At one time Hitler, quite oblivious 
of what he was doing, ordered certain units to concentrate 
on a certain town. The result was a fantastic concen- 
tration of armor in a small sector. In the confusion that 
resulted Hitler asked that the corps commander be court- 
martialed. A general Btaff officer with Hitler pointed 
out that he, Hitler himself, had ordered this maneuver. 
“Where do you read that?” Hitler snarled in quick rage. 
“In the war diary,” the staff officer replied. Hitler did 
not say anything else, but on the same day the officers 
of the war history received strictest orders that in the 
future no reference was to be made to Hitler’s orders in 
operational matters in the war diary, and that his interfer- 
ence in operations was not even to be referred to by im- 
plication. Furthermore, he ordered that six stenographers 
be on hand at all times to take down verbally the oper- 
ational discussions, briefings, etc., in the operations room. 
The stenographic reports were typed in one copy only (in 
the special large type for Hitler’s use since he was far- 
sighted), and after a staff officer spent considerable time 
in correcting the transcript (the stenographers employed 
had no training for this type of work). Hitler locked 
this single copy in his own safe to which only he had 
access thereafter. It was a weapon which Hitler wanted 
to have in battling the keen minds of his generals. 

FW was emphatic in his belief that in 1939 Hitler did 
not have the slightest aspiration for world domination. 
His mind was that of a typical Austrian — land-bound and 
awkward in perceiving any interests beyond those of the 
continent. For this reason the question of German col- 
onies was never given any great emphasis. When Hitler 
contemplated the invasion of Poland the staff officers were 
for a large part against the move, because they feared 
that England would make good her threat to enter the 
war on the side of Poland. B lorn berg advised Hitler 
earlier that not until 1942 would Germany be ready for 
the type of war which this move entailed. Hitler, how- 
ever, was naively convinced that the operation would be 
confined to Poland itself. He did not think for one 
moment that England (which he always had respected 
and feared very much) would set herself up against his 
plans. Such was Hitler’s mentality at that time he 
thought the Polish campaign would be a matter of about 
two months, and after that he would be able to undertake 
the grandiloquent architectural plans for Germany (which 
he had already set in motion by raising the center of 
Berlin to make room for a great architectural pageant). 
It maty be that this architectural hobby of his was re- 
placed by his aspirations to become history's greet mil- 
itary genius. (Prior to the war it had been observed that 
Hitler would lock himself up in his room for three days 
at a time, after which he would come forth with his 
drawings for some great public building. PW who saw 
some of these plans did not think that they bore witness 
to any but mediocre talent). 
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